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British Trade Deficit Reduced in '53; 
Import Value Shows Big Downturn 


Britain’s trade deficit—excess of imports over exports—was reduced 
from £753 million in 1952 to £658 million in 1953. 

In 1951 the trade gap amounted to nearly £1,200 million. 

This downturn in the oversea trade deficit reflects a large drop in 
value of imports in 1953, compared with 1952. Exports at £2,582 million 


remained unchanged at the 1952 level, 
but reexports showed some falling off 
as a result of large reductions in rubber 
shipments. r 

Terms of trade, that is, the ratio of 
import prices to export prices, improved 
steadily because of a marked decline in 
import prices throughout the year. 
Import prices, which fell only slightly 
in 1952, declined by over 10 percent in 
1953, more than offsetting the small 
drop in export prices. 

The drop in the 1953 import bill was 
brought about by the continued fall in 
import prices, as the volume of goods 
imported rose significantly. The volume 
of raw material imports increased by 
about 10 percent, compared with 1952, 
and the quantity of food imported rose 
to an even greater extent, according to 
estimates made by the British Board 
of Trade. 

Export prices last year were 2.5 per- 
cent below the 1952 level, but the 
volume of goods exported increased by 
the same amount so that export earn- 
ings remained the same in both 1952 
and 1953. 

British officials have expressed con- 
siderable concern over the outlook for 
exports, and in an attempt to bolster 
the export trade, the Board of Trade 
has sent out letters to about 50,000 
manufacturers calling attention to the 
many different services offered export- 
ers by the Government, 


Wool Imports High 

Particularly large imports of raw wool 
into the United Kingdom in 1953, com- 
pared with 1952, reflect last year’s 
recovery in’ both oversea and home 
demand for woolen goods. Imports of 
Australian and Argentine meat and 
U. S. tobacco also showed large in- 
creases, 


Imports of iron and steel and manu- 
factures, however, fell by nearly a half, 
owing partly to increased home output 
and partly to smaller defense needs. 
Arrivals of refined petroleum continued 





to fall as a result of increased produc- 
tion at United Kingdom refineries. 

The largest shift in commodity export 
trade in 1953 was the sudden drop in 
reexports of rubber, which in turn 
resulted in a sharp fall in rubber im- 
ports. 

Last year’s downturn in oversea sales 
of cotton goods and machinery was off- 
set by increased exports of woolen 
goods, especially to Canada, and refined 
petroleum. 

Coal exports reached their postwar 
peak in 1953, rising from 7.8 million 
tons in 1951 and 11.8 million tons in 
1952 to just under 14 million tons. Steel 
exports also increased above the 1951 
and the low 1952 levels of shipments. 

Dollar Sales Increase 


United Kingdom .exports to the 
United States in 1953 at £158.8 million 
represent an increase of 9 percent over 
1952 sales. Shipments to Canada, at 
£156.8 million, showed an upturn of 21 
percent. 

Exports to the United States of iron 

(Continued on Page 13) 





lran Proposes Construction 
Of Irrigation Dam on Kor 


Willingness to finance construction of 
an irrigation dam in the south of Iran 
has been expressed by the Agha Khan. 
The Iranian Goveynment has sent him 
plans for construction of the Deoroud- 
zan Dam on the Kor River about 60 
kilometers from Shiraz, and the Prime 
Minister says it will be called the Agha 
Khan Dam if the construction costs are 
financed by him. 

The total amount needed for this 
work is estimated at 400 million rials. 

The capacity of the dam would be 
about 753 million cubic meters of water, 
which is sufficient to irrigate an area 
of 51,200 hectares in the Marvdasht 
plain. Some 2,000 kilowatts of electric 
power also can be generated with proper 
hydroelectric equipment. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of wor 
trade—ranging from comprehen 


economic and business data to 
tails on export and import regula 
tions—is quickly and directly ayajj. 
able to businessmen in their ow, 
cities or localities through the 3 
Field Offices of the U. S. Depark 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United States 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information ang 
publications sent to them 
from Washington, they are well 
equipped to serve world traders ip 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other 
organizations—which have been fur 
nished with Department of Com 
merce publications, reference ma. 
terial, and other information, for use 
by businessmen, 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse 
Atlanta 3, Ga , Peachtree and Seventh 
St. Bidg. 
Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. : 
Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg.. West End Broad St. 
Cheyer ne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg, 
Chicago 6, Tll., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave, 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Cole., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Jacksonville i, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg, 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office B 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth St ~ 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami $2, Fla., 36 NE First St. : 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Aveé. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoen.x, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse, 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis i, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second St 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. §. Courthouse 
and Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone number, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 
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for Internctionol Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 


Samuel W. Anderson, Assistont Secretary FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
Bureou of Foreign Commerce 


Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 


NOTE: Contents of this publication are not copyrighted «nd may be reprinted freely, Mention of source will be appreciated. 
Published with the approva) of the Bureau of the Budget, June 19, 1952. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Trade Terms Improve, 


Exports Increase 





Finnish Economy Picks Up in 1953 


Finland’s economic situation was much more favorable at the end 
of 1953 than could have been predicted earlier in the year, when the 
high level of domestic costs in relation to world prices for forest products 


was causing severe difficulties. 


In the year’s beginning prices of Finland’s principal exports had 


declined to levels slightly less than half 
those prevailing at the height of the 
Korean boom. Exports of principal prod- 
ucts, particularly cellulose, were un- 
profitable, and production was curtailed 
tp avoid excessive losses. Thus the 
decline in value of foreign trade had 
a contractive effect on the whole 
economy. ; 

A reduction in timber felling con- 
tributed to the growth of unemploy- 

t, which reached a postwar peak in 
. Imports were drastically cur- 
tailed to keep them within the limits 
imposed by reduced export earnings, 
and some supply shortages developed in 
home market industries, which, how- 
ever, were able to produce at a rela- 
tively high level because import li- 
censing restrictions greatly reduced 
foreign competition. 

Difficulties stemming from less favor- 
able terms of trade and the export 
industry’s loss of competitive ability 
were heightened by the low level to 
which foreign currency reserves had 
fallen as a result of the exceptionally 
high imports in 1952 and the deficits 
which Finland had accumulated with a 
number of its principal trading partners. 


Pickup Begins in Second Half 


In the second half of the year, how- 
ever, Finland’s terms of trade begin to 
improve notably, and both value and 
volume of exports were appreciably 
higher than anticipated. This improve- 
ment continued into the final quarter 
a a result of the heavy demand for 
all principal export goods and an ap- 
preciable increase in export prices, to- 
gether with the continued decline iin 
import-prices throughout the year. 

Exports for the year had a value of 
approximately 132 billion Finnish 
marks, which created a surplus in the 
balance of trade of about 10 billion 
Marks (231 Finnish marks=US$1). If 
present prices prevail through 1954 the 
Ministry of Finance estimates that ex- 
ports this year will exceed 140 billion 
marks. 

All sectors of the economy were 
stimulated by the increased exports, 
Particularly the woodworking industry, 
Whose value of production in 1953 ex- 
ceeded the 1952 level by 3 percent. 

The net national product in real 
terms, according to preliminary calcu- 

tions, remained at the 1952 level, 


although, following a 2-percent drop in 
price 
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the general level, it declined 








nominally by about 10 billion marks to 
600 billion marks. 

In the closing months of 1953 indus- 
trial output showed a marked rise in 
both export and home market indus- 
tries, which had reached record levels 
of operation in the fall. 

Although unemployment had reached 
50,000 by mid-January 1954, its rate of 
increase had slowed down, largely be- 
cause of maintenance of forestry work 
end construction at high levels. It 
therefore appears that the estimated 
peak unemployment of 70,000 for this 
spring will not be reached. 

Payments Position Improved 

The Finnish foreign payments posi- 
tion showed gradual improvement as 
a result of the increase in exports in 
the second half of the year, and the 
restrictions on imports. During the 
course of the year, the Bank of Fin- 
land’s foreign currency holdings and 
other foreign claims rose to approxi- 
mately 27 billion marks, or nearly twice 
those of a year earlier. 

At. the same time good progress was 
made in working off external trade 
deficits; for example, the major deficit 
with West Germany, which exceeded 
$30 million marks in the spring of 1953, 
was reduced to about a third of that 
amount by the end of the year. This 
reduction was accomplished in part 
through reexport transactions in Soviet 
bloc goods, which, although involving 
losses for the Government, permitted 
Finland to utilize its credits in the East 
to redress its deficits in the West. 
Under the Finnish-Soviet trade agree- 
ment for 1954, Finland’s export surplus 
with the Soviet Union is expected to be 
reduced to more manageable proportions 
than previously and the Soviets have 
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offéred to negotiate for settlement of 
the trade balance in gold or western 
currencies. 


Money Market Varied 


An acute shortage of credit arose in 
the early months of 1953 as a result of 
the 1952 trade deficit and the effects of 
seasonal factors, and the money mar- 
ket remained unusually strained 
through the first half of the year. 

Easier conditions prevailed during the 

third quarter, when the seasonal inflow 
of export receipts increased deposits 
and the summertime lull in business ac- 
tivity reduced the demand for credit. 
Increased demand for credit in the fall, 
combined with the Government’s re- 
course to commercial banks for short- 
term funds, produced a somewhat more 
stringent money market in October and 
November. 
* Although credit may be expected to 
be tight in early 1954, an increase in 
economic activity, improvement in the 
Government’s cash position, and the 
foreign trade surplus achieved in 1953 
should prevent a recurrence of the 
actue shortage experienced at the 
beginning of 1953. 


Production Costs a Problem 


The problem of reducing. Finnish 
production costs has become of eco- 
nomic importance. Alternative courses 
of action proposed to cope with Fin- 
land’s cost problem were the adoption 
of an effective internal program of cost 
reduction, devaluation of the currency, 
or a combination of these two measures. 
A deflationary. progam of price and 
wage decreases was proposed, but it 
was refused in the Cabinet. 

An attempt was then made to deal 
with the cost problem through a 
reduction of public expenditures and 
lowering of taxes. This approach was 
exemplified in the 1954 budget proposal, 
which called for drastic cuts in all fields 
of expenditure, to be accomplished by 
tax alleviations. The Diet, however, was 
unwilling to go along with this retrench- 
ment program. 

The new Cabinet has followed a 
program of lifting economic controls 
wherever possible and returning to a 
freer economy but has not been able to 
carry out any general economic pro- 
gram. ‘ 

However, the recent_improvement in 
Finland’s terms of trade has made it 
possible to postpone for the time being 
a solution of the high production. cost 
problem. 

This improvement, together with the 
effects of tax alleviations and refund to 
industry of a portion of the special 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Economy in Pakistan Shows Uptrend 


Economic conditions in Pakistan, as 1953 gave way to 1954, were 
noticeably improved over those prevailing a year ago. 

Twelve months earlier Pakistan had faced the gravest of economic 
problems, including a heavily adverse balance of payments, serious 
internal budgetary deficits, and a critical shortage of food grains. By 


the end of 1953, however, the country 
had achieved a substantial trade sur- 
plus, a favorable 9-month balance of 
international payments, alleviation of 
the food situation, and a continuation of 
the nation’s industrial development. 


The depreciation in Pakistan’s trade 
terms throughout 1952 and the near- 
famine conditions which necessitated 
the importation of substantial quantities 
of wheat during the latter half of that 
year were the significant factors which 
most influenced economic and financial 
developments during 1953. The reduced 
level of trade which resulted from rela- 
tively low prices for the country’s raw 
materials and from severe import re- 
strictions, caused a substantial reduction 
in Government revenues from customs 
duties, a drop in agricultural income, 
lower rates of return on private com- 
mercial undertakings, increased unem- 
ployment, and a lower standard of living 
for much of the population. 


Government Takes Steps 


A definite effort was made by the 
Government throughout 1953 to over- 
come these unfavorable conditions. Steps 
were taken to éliminate the food short- 
age, stimulate investment in industry, 
raise the national income, and to 
strengthen the economy against those 
external economic forces to which it had 
proved so vulnerable. Imports of con- 
sumer goods were drastically reduced, 
but an effort was made to maintain a 
relatively high level of capital goods 
imports. 

Ordinary governmental expenditures 
were slashed by 30 percent; appropria- 
tions for economic developments, how- 
ever, were increased. Of major impor- 
tance was the grant by the United 
States of 700,000 tons of wheat which 
eliminated the probability of serious 
famine conditions and avoided the ne- 
cessity for further large expenditures 
of foreign exchange for food-grain im- 
ports. At the same time an all-out 
effort was undertaken to expand food 
production quickly to prevent future 
food shortages. 
By the fourth quarter of 1953, these 

actions had produced a definite improve- 
ment in economic conditions. Food re- 
quirements were being adequately met 
throughout the country, and adequate 
rainfall, the use of increased quantities 
of fertilizer, and the nation’s efforts to 
grow more food gave promise of ade- 
quate supplies in the coming year. The 
reduction of private imports to auster- 
ity levels had resulted in a favorable 
balance of payments for the first 3 
quarters of 1953, and probably for the 


4 





entire year. An increasing flow of pri- 
vate investment funds into new indus- 
trial undertakings had developed, and 
there was a measurable rise in indus- 


- trial facilities and production. 


Underlying dangers to the economy 
were still present, however, as_ the 
fourth quarter drew to a close. Short 
supplies, induced by import restrictions, 
and a relatively high level of Govern- 
ment and private capital expenditures 
threatened to intensify the inflationary 
pressures and thus restrict continued 
economic expansion and create difficul- 
ties in the implementation of public 
development plans. Fears that a busi- 
ness downturn in the United States or 
the disposal of U. S. surplus commod- 
ities would further adversely affect 
Pakistan’s raw-material prices and un- 
dermine recent improvements, also were 
voiced. 

Financial developments durihg the 
fourth quarter indicated the improve- 
ment in the economy but also empha- 
sized its weaknesses. Money supply, as 
reflected in notes in circulation and de- 
mand deposits, was higher than at any 
other time in 1953, and approached the 
high level which prevailed early in 1952, 
even though total trade or goods in 
the market was substantially reduced. 
Though this growth in money supply 
was partly due to seasonal factors, it 
also indicated an inflationary danger. 


Commercial Credit Rises 


Commercial credit rose to a high for 
the year during the fourth quarter, 
while the high degree of liquidity in 
the banking system was considerably 
reduced. Government cast balances 
registered a sharp decline, an indication 
of a need for new financing if the eco- 
nomic development prograrn is to move 
forward. 


Trading on the Karachi stock ex- 
change during the year was influenced 
mainly by the drastic cut in the import 
of consumer goods. These restrictions 
reduced returns on commercial under- 
takings and released a_ substantial 
amount of domestic funds for capital 
expansion and speculation. The surplus 
funds in the money market, coupled 
with import restrictions imparted a 
bullish sentiment, particularly with re- 
spect to textile shares. These develop- 
ments, together with the persistent 
oversubscription of new stock issues 
clearly indicated the expansionist ten- 
dencies operating in the domestic 
economy. 

Primarily because of their relatively 
low yield, trading in Government secu- 


rities during the year remained mode 
ate despite the substantial amount of 
surplus funds created by import restrig 
tions. This situation appears likely ig 
persist for some time and indicates the 
difficulty facing the Government in ah 
sorbing surplus funds from the genera} 
public by security flotations designed t 
counteract inflationary pressures, 


Living Costs Decline Slightly 


The cost-of-living index for industria} 
workers in Karachi averaged 1g 
(1948-49=100) in November, a slight 
decline from the 113 in Sep 
compared with 104 for the fiscal year 
1952-53. The index of average priceg of 
Pakistan’s principal export commodities 
during the first 9 months of 1953 aver. 
aged 62 (1948-49=—100), or about 3 
percent lower than in 1952 and 48 per. 
cent lower than the peak year 1951 


Despite a substantial decrease in om 
ports, Pakistan’s trade balance showed 
a surplus of 304.2 million rupees for the 
first 11 months of 1953 compared with 
a deficit of 259 million rupees for all of 
1952. This surplus was registered evep 
including large imports of gift wheat 
valued at a total of 185 million rupee 
from 
Canada and Australia under the Colom 
bo Plan. These imports, of course, me 
quired no expenditure of foreign ex 
change. 

Pakistan’s dependence on the export 
of agricultural products, combined with 
a general weakening in the prices of 
staple commodities throughout the 
werld, resulted in a substantial decline 
in foreign-exchange earnings in 195% 
Pakistan’s exports for the first i 
months of 1953 amounted to 1,23h5 
million rupees, a drop of 30 percent 
from 1952, when exports totaled 1,72 
million rupees. 

Total imports in the first 11 month 
of 1953, however, were only slightly 

(Continued on Page 24) 





New Electric Power Plant 
Inaugurated in Ethiopia 


A new turboalternator has been it- 
augurated at the Aba Samuel hydre 
electric plant of the Ethiopian Light 
and Power Co. on the Akaki River & 
few miles south of Addis Ababa. 


The new generator, of 4,200 horse 
power and capable of producing 380 
kilowatts, was constructed by the Itak 
ian firm Ansaldo-San Giorgio and cost 
US$215,000. Total horsepower at the 
plant is 8,600. In addition, a thermal 
station. of 2,000 horsepower is esta 
lished in the capital. 

Consumption of electricity in Addis 
Ababa is about 20 million kw.-hrs. a 
nually. Estimates indicate that it would 
increase 2 million kw.-hrs. yearly if this 
amount were available. 


Foreign Commerce Weel 


the United States and from 
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Latin American Draft 
Indebtedness Falls 


The aggregate draft indebtedness of 

Latin. American countries to U. S. ex- 

rs continued to decline in January, 

the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has reported. 

Pata furnished by 15 banks reveals 
that Latin American draft indebtedness 
decreased by $6.6 million during the 
month to $107.7 million, the lowest 

int in more than 3 years. All major 
guntries shared in this decline, Brazil 
gione accounting for $2 million. The 
mly notable increase was registered by 
Costa Rica. 

The drop in outstanding indebtedness 
reflects in part a considerable reduction 
—from $44.7 million to $29.5 million— 
in the value of new drafts sent out for 
eilection during the month. Particu- 
larly noteworthy were the reductions 
in the value of new drawings on im- 
‘porters in Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Peru, and Venezuela; in the case of 
Peru, new drafts drawn amounted to 
gly half the preceding month’s figure. 

Total drafts paid in January fell by 
$9.4 million from the record high of 
$755 million reached in the preceding 
month. The sharp decline in the overall 
total stems largely from a $35.6-million 
reduction in Brazilian payments, which 
feflects the near completion of the 
liquidation of Brazil’s backlog of com- 
mercial debts to the United States. 

Outstanding letters of credit drawn 
in favor of U. S. exporters to Latin 
America declined by $5.5 million during 
the month. Substantial reductions in 
amounts outstanding against Colombia, 
Argentina, Cuba, and Chile were partly 
Offset by a sizable increase against 





Pakistan Irrigation Plan 
Approved for Completion 


The so-called Ganges-Kobadek 
Scheme, a plan to irrigate more than 
2million acres of land in Kushtia, Khul- 
fa, and Jessore Districts of Pakistan, 
which has been in prospect for the past 
several years, has now been approved. 

Although United Nations experts have 
for some time been surveying for this 
project, the Government of Pakistan 
(GOP) and the Government of East 
Bengal (GOEB) thus far have been 
hestitant about implementing the 
scheme 


~The U. S. Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration (FOA) is reported to be in- 
Wived in negotiations to assist in this 
Project. “Equipment and machinery 
worth 6.5 million rupees are expected 
to be provided by foreign aid schemes,” 
announcement of the plan states. 
The announcement also states that 
GOEB has applied to GOP for a develop- 
Ment loan of 11 million rupees, upon 
receipt of which the first phase of the 
Project will be undertaken. 
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Haitian Financial Outlook Improves; 
Larger Cottee, Cotton Crops Seen 


High coffee prices and Haitian prospects for an exceptionally large 
crop have created an atmosphere of optimism for 1954 in the country. 

Current estimates indicate an exportable coffee crop of about 375,- 
000 bags of 80 kilograms each (30 million kilograms), an increase of 
some 90,000 bags over 1953 exports. 


Price offers from Belgium at the end 


of January reached $72.91 per 50 kilo- sugar production. As a result of pro- 
grams, or $1.46 per kilogram; New York longed dry weather from October 
prices were slightly lower. If prices con- through December, cane available for 
tinue at current levels, the value of grinding was some 25 percent below last 
Haitian coffee exports during 1954 will year’s production. Sugar production for 
reach a record level of some $40 million, the current year is estimated at ap- 
compared to $25 million last year and proximately 56,000 short tons compared 
some $32 million during the previous to some 63,000 short tons last year. - 
record year, 1952. Decreases in international sugar 
Prices to growers have apparenily prices have cast shadows over sugar 
kept pace with international coffee earning prospects for the coming year. 
prices, the latest being about 45 cents The small crop and low prices probably 
a pound, compared to 35 cents a pound will result in a drop of about $500,000 
for the preceding year’s crop. The Gov- in sugar export earnings. The probabie 
ernment’s reverties from coffee exports, exportable surplus of sugar will be 
estimated in the budget at about $4.3. some 25,000 short tons compared to 
million, should reach some $11 million. about 31,000 short tons exported during 
Some optimism also has been aroused the previous year. 
in Haiti with respect to sisal prices, Several franchises were issued for 
which have shown a tendency to in- new industries in January, including a 
crease slightly. Some observers believe small factory for the manufacture of 
that prices will continue to rise during coil springs for beds, sofas, and chairs; 
the next few months, and if this occurs an underwear manufacturing plant; an 
it will give added stimulus to the Hai- enamel and aluminum plant; a rubber 
tian economy as sisal is the country’s manufacturing plant to produce heels, 
second most important export after soles, and other rubber articles. 


coffee, The possibility of establishing a flour 
More Cotton Exports in Sight mill in Haiti has been discussed in 
Preliminary reports on this year’s ‘ade circles, but so far no concrete 
cotton crops are favorable, and it ap- steps have been taken. The Depart- 
pears the crop will amount to con- rere of Agriculture and other organi- 
siderably more than last year’s harvest zat marypngs~ experimenting with — 
of some 113,500 sacks weighing 100 wheat in Haiti. Flour is one of Haiti's 
pounds each. While most of Haiti’s cot- poet a imports, averaging 
ton output is consumed locally, the pe ond ess than $5 million @ year, most 
increased production for the coming ae Ga ch comes from the United States. 
year probably will result in a larger h arved mahogany and other articles 
exportable surplus than the 1,200 metric ave been > continuing source of in- 
tons exported during the previous year, ‘COME 8S well as an attraction for tour- 
The new banana expori corporation, ists. A sharp increase = mahogany 
Habanex, has started shipping bananas tices in recent years has given impetus 
by air to the United States and the ‘© the cutting of trees, and as a result, 
volume is expected to increase during rape oe ee is developing in 
the next several months. Air shipment 5 aiti. Operators mahogany manu- 
of bananas is said to permit the com- a plants ate looking into the 
pany to»-make more regular purchases pare ility of importing logs from 
from growers and to reduce spoilage. neighboring countries. 
While figures on banana exports dur- Local “orang ee ee from 
ing January are not available, the Ha- ayy te ee. Tew, titut Haitien 
banex corporation claims that the vol- hem t Agrico et Industriel. Out- 
ume shipped is considerably above those standing credit to new industries 
of the like month last year. — to about $175,000 on Jan- 
Exports of castor beans stocked in , ’ 
Haiti were particularly heavy during Both imports and exports in October 
December and January and 80 per- 1953—the latest month for which fig- 
cent of the total went to the United “ZS are available—showed a consider- 
States. Increased Gemand has ted ‘the able decline over October 1952. The total 
Department of Agriculture to initiate value of exports amounted to $8.9 mil- 
steps to increase Haiti’s production of ion in October 1953 compared to $11.9 





castor beans. million in October 1952. Imports 
The only unfavorable trend noted in ®™ounted to $19.5 million and $17.6 
the Haitian economy in January was in (Continued on Page 8) 
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Wool exports from Uruguay were satisfactory in December 1953 
and January 1954; otherwise international trade was inactive and 
relatively few significant developments took place. 

The increased volume of retail trade brought about by the tradi- 
tional year-end festivities was followed by the usual January lull. Banks 


reported ample funds available to meet 
local demand with collections normal 
in Montevideo but somewhat slow in 
the interior. Increased availability of 
soft-currency exchange was reflected in 
the opening of import quotas for sub- 
stantial quantities of nonessential mer- 
chandise payable in soft currencies. 

The nationa] legislature approved a 
bond issue of 173 million pesos to cover 
Government deficits in the general 
budget, the railroads, the highway fund, 
the Ports Administration, the Old Age 
Pension Fund, the Price Control Boards, 
and certain other minor deficits through 
December 31, 1952. This issue, together 
with an authorized bond issue of 165 
million pesos for a hydroelectric devel- 
opment will increase by nearly 38 per- 
cent the country’s internal public debt, 
which amounted to slightly more than 
901 million pesos on December 31, 1953. 
No details are available as to the 
amount of Government deficits incurred 
in 1953. 


Reduced Budget Recommended 

The Finance Minister, in hearings 
before a Senate Finance Committee, 
recommended a reduction in the budget, 
a review of foreign-exchange policies, a 
lowering of production and living costs, 
and the stabilization of wages, prices, 
and profits. He pointed out that 
although Uruguay enjoyed a favorable 
trade balance for the first 8 months of 
1953, the immediate prospects for a 
high export level were not encouraging. 
He added that the cost of living had 
been rising steadily, primarily because 
of wage and tax increases. 

On December 17, the Finance Minis- 
ter submitted his resignation alleging 
lack of congressional confidence in his 
policies as evidenced by the latter’s 
overriding of an executive veto on a 
new pension bill which the Minister 
had. considered impractical. However, 
the Minister withdrew his resignation 
following expressions of confidence by 
the National Executive Council. 


Wool exports rose _ steadily, the 
United Kingdom being the principal 
purchaser. Total shipments during the 
first 4 months of the wool year which 
began on October 1, 1953, amounted to 
33,178 bales (about. 1,050. pounds per 
bale, greasy basis). The United States, 
traditionally the principal buyer, took 
only 1,568 bales, or 4.7 percent of the 
total. 

Wool producers made strong repre- 
sentations to the Government in Janu- 
ary requesting that the exchange rate 
for exports of greasy wool be increased 
from 1.519 (the current rate) to 1.81 
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pesos” per dollar on the grounds that 
they were unable to compete effectively 
in world markets at the current rate. 
The Government not only rejected this 
request but also proceeded to lower the 
export exchange rate on wool tops from 
2.06 to 1.967 pesos per dollar. The 
principal manufacturer of tops immie- 
diately reacted by reducing his oper- 
ating schedule, claiming that the lower 
rate eliminated his profits. 


Meat exports were slow. The export 
meat packing plants were not slaughter- 
ing and the plants processing for local 
consumption were slaughtering barely 
enough for daily requirements. How- 
ever, at the end of January, details of 
a proposed Russian purchase of 15,000 
tons of frozen beef and 5,000 tons of 
frozen mutton were being worked out. 


Trade Balance Favorable 


Although official 1953 trade statistics 
gre not yet available, some indication 
of the 1953 trade Jevel may be obtained 
from the following data on foreign ex- 
change bought and sold by the Bank 
of the Republic during the year: Ex- 
change purchased from exporters 
amounted to the equivalent of $228,108,- 
977 while exchange sold to importers 
amounted to $192,215,766, for a favor- 
able balance of $35,893,211. 


On the basis of the bank’s exchange 
figures, Uruguay had a favorable bai- 
ance of $21,457,115 in sterling and 
$14,683,907 in dollar exchange. However, 
the fact that both sterling and dollar 
currencies are frequently utilized for 
imports from third countries would 





Rural Electrification To Be 


Speeded Up in England 


The Midlands Electricity Board of 
London expects to spend nearly £750,000 
on rural electrification and to connect 
about 1,000 farms in the current fiscal 
year. 


It claims that if these estimates are 
fulfilled, alltime records will be estab- 
lished, The reason for this acceleration 
is the £1.5 million increase in capital al- 
location for extending the electricity 
supply in rural areas as announced by 
the Minister of Fuel and Power last 
June. 

In the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year, or to September 30, 1953, 
the Board had connected 436 farms, 
bringing the total to 14,163, an increase 
of about 6,200 over the April 1948 
figure. 


Uruguayan Wool Exports Satisfactory 


tend to indicate that Uruguay’s export 
balances with the United Kingdom ang 
the United States substantially ex 

the amounts represented by the fore. 
going figures. 

A textile strike, which began on 
November 11, ended on December 
labor gaining several concessions jp. 
cluding a new wage formula for the 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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IBRD Survey Mission 


Leaves for Syria 


A mission organized by the Interna. 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De. 
velopment at the request of the Goy 
ernment of Syria expected to start its 
general survey of Syria in Damaseys 
in February and to remain in Syria for 
about 2 months. 


The mission is to undertake a gen 
eral review of Syria's economic poten 
tialities and make recommendations 
designed to assist the Government in 
formulating a long-term development 
program for increasing Syria’s produc 
tive resources and raising the standard 
of living of the people. The recom 
mendations will relate to the rate at 
which public investment expenditures 
can appropriately be undertaken and 
the priorities for this investment among 
the various sectors of the economy; 
measures apart from capital invest- 
ment which could increase production 
and raise the standard of living; and 
economic, fiscal, and administrative 
policies and measures necessary for the 
success of a development program, 


Ten Members Named 


The mission, headed by Dr. Pieter 
Lieftinck, the bank’s special representa 
tive in Turkey, has 10 members; in add 
tion to 1 member who is stateless, it 
includes nationals of 6 different coum 
tries: France, Greece, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations a 
sisted in recruiting agricultural special 
ists for the mission. The Ford Founda 
tion is providing the services of the 
agricultural economist, and the Inter 
national Monetary Fund, the service 
of the public finance adviser. 

This is the twelfth general economit 
survey mission to be organized Wj 
IBRD. Surveys have been completed 
in British Guiana, Ceylon, Colombia 
Cuba, Guatemala, Iraq, Jamaica, Ne 
geria, Surinam, and Turkey. The i 
port of the mission to Nigeria is ® 
preparation; the others have been sub 
mitted to the government concerned 
and have been published. A ‘mission 
to the Federation of Malaya and the 
Crown Colony of Singapore is now i 
the field. 
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‘lebanon Frees New Firms 


From Income, Other Taxes 


The Lebanese Chamber of Deputies 
gacted a law, on December 29, 1953, 
exempting from income tax for a period 
of 6 years any corporation established 
jn Lebanon during the 5 years follow- 
jng the enactment of the law, provided 
the following requirements are met: 

@ The object of the corporation must 

to an increase in national produc- 
tion and to the development of the 
cuntry’s economy. 

@ The capital invested in Lebanon at 
the time of its establishment must be 
at least L£1 million (L£1—US$0.4563, 
at the official rate). 

@ The total annual payroll must ex- 
ged L£100,000. 

The law is applicable to Lebanese ds 
well as foreign corporations established 
in Lebanon following passage of the 
law. 

New corporations in Lebanon also 
ae exempt from the notary’s registra- 
tion tax amounting to L£0.75 per L£1,000 
o fraction thereof, under a new law 
dlective January 27. 

The law also provides that a new cor- 
poration shall pay a lump sum of L£200 
in place of the notary’s professional 
fees, which according to decree No. 
4003 of June 27, 1942, amount to 30 
percent of the notarial tax—Emb., 
Bierut. 


Mexico To Grant Subsidy to 
Some Barbasco Harvesters 


Mexico is to grant in 1954 a subsidy 
to gatherers of the barbasco plant—a 
source of cortisone and other hormones 
-—to be used for domestic consumption, 
by a resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 4, 1954. The subsidy 
amounts to 75 percent of the production 
tax of 200 pesos a metric ton assessed 
m barbasco harvested for consumption 
in Mexico. 

This tax and a production tax of 
19000 pesos.on barbasco harvested for 
portation were established by a de- 
tee of Décember 31, 1951, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 2, 1952, 
Which also reformed parts of the Law 
& Taxation on Forestry Exploitation. 

No subsidy is provided under the 
few resolution for gatherers of barbasco 
plant to be exported. 


Foreign Debt Settlement 
Benefits Austrian Bonds 


Responding to the anticipated re- 
Simption of servicing of prewar Aus- 
ttlan loans, quotations for Austrian ex- 
fernal bonds listed on Swiss exchanges 
tse to well over 100 percent flat, that 
i, including interest arrears, at the 
td of December 1953. 

These bonds, representing an aggre- 
gate nominal value of 36.7 million Swiss 

, or approximately US$8.5 million, 
been quoted at 58.24 percent of par 


March 8, 1954 

















Large Hotel Planned 
In Venezuela 


Plans for a new $600,000 tourist 
hotel to be established on the Is- 
land of Margarita off the north- 
eastern coast of Venezuela have 
been announced in the Caracas 
press. 

The hotel, to be completed in 
1954, is part of a tourist develop- 
ment plan of the Ministry of De- 
velopment’s National Tourist Of- 
fice. Plans include the develop- 
ment of tourist facilities in the 
scenic high Andean country of 
western Venezuela.—El! Universal, 
Caracas. 
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Egypt Guarantees Agrarian 
Bonds on Stock Exchange 


Egyptian landowners, whose land has 
been or will be expropriated by the 
Government in accordance with the 
Agrarian Reform Law, will be given 
State bonds by the Government as the 
purchase price of their land. 


These bonds may be registered on 
the stock exchange and included in its 
official list of securities guaranteed by 
the Government as to capital, interest, 
or dividends and may be circulated for 
sale on the financial market, according 
to an amendment to article 64 of the 
Stock Exchange Regulations (decree of 
December 31, 1933), by decree of Jan- 
uary 9, 1954 (Official Journal No. 5 of 
January 18),—Emb., Cairo. 





Finnish Economy . . . 
(Continued from Page $) 


taxes levied on export earnings during 
the 1951-52 boom, has served to restore 
the profitability of exports. The cellulose 
industry is still in the least advanta- 


geous position, but proceeds of export. 


sales now permit this branch to break 
even, whereas in 1953 substantial losses 
were the rule, 

The cost problem, however, con- 
tinues to be the major problem facing 
the Finnish economy. The basic reason 
for the problem is not the world price 
level for Finnish products but the ex- 
cessively high domestic production costs 
at current exchange rates. Even with 
an advantage in its terms of trade 
Finland has had trouble in competing in 
world markets, Should terms of trade 
turn adverse, a radical readjustment in 
the domestic cost structure could no 
longer be postponed.—Leg,., Helsinki. 





value in December 1950 but reached 
98.68 percent by October 1953, 


The resumption of servicing of Aus- 
tria’s prewar loans was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 1, 
1954, page 4, 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD. 
Panamanian Business 
Activity Holds Up 

Most indicators of general business 
activity in Panama during January re- 
portedly were holding up well and in 
some instances were higher than in the 
preceding year. These favorable indica- 
tors included banking, electric-power 
consumption, construction, installation 
of new telephones, air traffic, sales of 
lottery tickets, race-track receipts, and 
beer sales. However, there was a slight 
increase in unemployment. 

Sales decreased in automobiles, food- 
stuffs, fluid milk, and liquor. Panama 
Canal ship transits continued their 
downward trend. A bright spot in the 
picture on the Colon side was the re- 
ported heavy increase in airborne cargo 
from the Colon Free Trade Zone and 
plans for construction of additional 
warehousing in that zone. 

The Government continued its efforts 
to improve its fiscal position mainly by 
reducing further its floating debt and 
increasing its revenues. An extensive 
Government public works program is 
planned for 1954, involving possible ex- 
penditures of nearly US$13 million for 
schools, hospitals, waterworks, sewage 
installations, highways, and public 
markets. 

New industries being established in- 
clude a $500,000 powdered milk plant 
and a cigarette factory. 

Rumors continued that the Govern- 
ment of Panama was seriously consider- 
ing raising import duties on certain 
soaps and detergents to assist the small 
local soap and detergent factory. The 
latter plant has been experiencing diffi- 
culties allegedly in consequence of its 
inability to buy domestic copra at a 
sufficiently low price to enable it to 


compete with imported products.— 
Emb., Panama City. 





Increase in Electric Rates 


Sought by Japan Suppliers 

The nine major electric power sup- 
pliers in Japan announced their inten- 
tion in January to seek Government ap- 
proval for an increase in electricity 
consumer rates. 

The companies plead that they must 
increase rates to cover costs of power- 
development programs now under way 
or to be undertaken shortly. Such in- 
creases must be approved by the Min- 
istry of International Trade and In- 
dustry, which holds public hearings be- 
fore reaching decisions in such matters. 

Each company has submitted an in- 
dividual application for rate increases 
varying from an average 6.4 percent 
to an average 25 percent. The national 
average increase sought is about 15 
percent. 

The proposed increase has met with 
considerable opposition from both con- 
sumers and the Government, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Yugoslav Exports Rise, 
Imports Show Decline 


Yugoslav exports amounted to 6,048 
million dinars (300 dinars=US$1) in 
November 1953, while imports totaled 
6,762 million dinars, leaving a trade 
deficit of 714 million dinars. 

Compared with the preceding month, 
November exports rose 37 percent, re- 


flecting a general rise in all major 
categories except crude materials. The 
largest increases were in food exports, 
especially corn, prunes, and hops; tobac- 
co; manufactured goods; and machinery. 

The major destinations of Yugoslav 
exports during November were Western 
Germany, which took 19.3 percent of all 
exports; Turkey, 146; the United 
States, 11.8; Great Britain, 10.6; Italy, 
9.3; Austria, 6.8; and Switzerland, 4.5. 


Yugoslav imports declined by 15.3 per- 
cent in November compared with the 
preceding month. This decline was 
registered in all major commodity 
groups except food and chemicals. Food 
imports increased, reflecting greater 
receipts of lard and wheat. 


The major sources of Yugoslav No- 
vember imports were Western Germany, 
which provided 19.6 percent of total 
imports; the United States, 18.5; 
France, 10.2; Netherlands, 9.4; Great 
Britain, 9.3; Austria, 6.3; and Turkey, 
4.8. Imports from the United States 
included 463 million dinars worth of 
goods financed under the U. S. economic 
aid program and 787 million dinars’ 
worth of nonaid imports. 





Israel Changes Multiple 
Exchange Rate System 


A new official rate of exchange for 
the Israel pound at I£1—US$1 for spe- 
cific transactions, including imports of 
certain essential commodities, has been 
announced by the Israel] Government. 


The Government’s decision makes the 
new rate applicable to the following 
transactions: 


@ Import of the following essential 
commodities: Grain, flour, feedstuffs 
for animals, meat, living animals for 
food, dairy produce and eggs, fresh 
fruits, nuts and vegetables, fruit juices, 
various other foodstuffs, coal, coke and 
manufactured fuel, solar diesel, mazut, 
gas oil and fuel oil, crude petroleum, 
kerosene and gasoline, asphalt, sand 
and stones, sulfur, pyrites, copra, 
groundnuts, oilseeds, cottonseed oil, un- 
refined oils, organic manure, diamonds, 
carrobs (locust beans), butane gas, tar 
and pitch, chemical fertilizers, ammo- 
nium sulfate, arboricultural insecticides, 
antimalarial oil mixtures, agricultural 
insecticides, equipment for the control 
of animal plant pests and phonograph 
records, printed matter, cattle imported 








for the improvement of stock, animals 
for food. 


@ Export of diamonds. 


@ Allotments of foreign exchange for 
the maintenance of students studying 
abroad. 


The earlier procedure whereby pre- 
mium exchange rates were ‘allowed 
continues in respect of remittances of 
funds arising out of appeals of, or 
sent as gifts to institutions, organiza- 
tions, and national funds in Israel, 
where the Israel Treasury will pay 
the sum of I£1.3 for every $1 received. 


In instances involving dollars arising 
out of any transaction not mentioned 
above, the Treasury will pay I£1.8. It 
will sell dollars destined for purposes 
not mentioned above at the rate of $1= 
I£1.8.—Emb., Tel Aviv. 





Norwegian Industrial 
Production Expands 


Industrial activity in Norway finished 
1953 on a strong note, despite a cus- 
tomary seasonal] sag. Industrial produc- 
tion in the last quarter of the year was 


slightly more than 5 percent above 
the corresponding period of 1952, while 
output for the year as a whole was 
estimated at 4.1 percent above 1952 
and was considered satisfactory. The 
gain was about evenly shared by the 
export and home market industries. 


Generally adequate supply conditions 
favored industrial activity. Demand, 
particularly for export goods, was dull 
during the early months of the year, 
and industrial output for the January- 
June period was only slightly higher 
than in 1952. Subsequently, however, 
home and foreign demand expanded and 
production ‘rates accelerated. 


The national: budget for 1954 assumes 
an increase in industrial production of 
3 percent. The supply outlook for 
industrial raw materials, fuel, and elec- 
trical power is good, and the technical 
capacity for a greater increase in pro- 
duction exists. It is by no means cer- 
tain, however, that world market con- 
ditions and the sharp competition on 
the home market from imported goods 
will permit the realization of the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate.—Emb., Oslo. 
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Haitian Financial... . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


million, respectively. Despite the rela. 
tively small volume of exports, the 
trade deficit was only slightly higher 
than it was during the same month of 
the previous year, 


Exports of Haitian rum in Decem. 
ber and January reached record levels 
according to the directors of an im. 
portant rum manufacturing company ip 
Haiti. The capacity of the existing dig. 
tillery is being enlarged to meet ex. 
pected increases in export orders. 

Note circulation amounted to 75 mil. 
lion gourdes (5 gourdes=US$1) ag of 
December 31, 1953, compared to 638 
million gourdes on November 30, 1953, 
and 63.2 million gourdes on December 
31, 1952, Total current loans and dis. 
counts payable at the Banque Nationale 
de la Republique d’Haiti also showed 
a seasonal increase of approximately 2 
million gourdes totaling 43.5 million 
gourdes as of December 31, 1953, com. 
pared with 40.5 million on December 
31, 1952. The bank’s outstanding credit 
always reaches its peak in December 
because of the increased commercial 
activity arising from the holiday period, 

Foreign-exchange holdings of the 
bank as of November 30, 1953 
amounted to $6.4 million compared to 
$5.2 million on the same date in 1952, 
While there are no complete statistics 
on Haiti’s dollar holdings, Government 
economists believe they were lower in 
December 1953 than in December .1952, 
If this year’s expected high coffee earn- 
ings materialize they probably will re 
sult in a substantial improvement in 
Haiti’s foreign exchange position. 


Domestic Sales Off 


Internal sales and prices dropped 
seasonally in January following heavy 
expenditures during the holiday period. 


. However, prices of foodstuffs declined 


less than normal and some commodities 
showed no decreases. 

Prolonged dry weather in growing 
areas is reported to have caused a de 
crease in vegetable production. Meat 
and poultry prices were abnormally 
high for January, attributable to the 
dry weather and the effect of a wide 
spread poultry epidemic in 1953. 

Activities in tourism during January 
included plans for the construction of 
additional hotels to accommodate an 
expected increase in the number of 
tourists visiting Haiti. No statistics on 
visitors during January are available, 
but Hotel Association members report 
that the number was_ exceptionally 
large. Nine cruise ships called at Port- 
au-Prince in January, docking. for an 
average stay of 3 days. 

The Government Water Service has 
made public a plan to increase the 
water supply for Port-au-Prince. A for- 
eign contractor reportedly has under- 
taken the installation of a 20-inch pipé 
from a new source of supply.—Emb, 
Port-au-Prince. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





japan Sets Additional 


New Anglo-Japanese Pact Offers 


Quotas for Ore, Scray Japan More Export Opportunities 


An additional $14.7 million is allocated 
for import into Japan of 35,000 tons of 
fron ore’ valued at $4.7 million and fer- 
rous scrap valued at $10 million, the 
Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry announced on 
February 3. 

The allocation provides for iron ore 
imports to a value of $3.7 million from 
the dollar area and $1 million from the 
sterling area, 

Melting scrap is programed for im- 
port from the dollar area at $5.3 million 
and obsolescent ships for scrapping at 
$1.9 million, whereas $2.6 million for 
melting scrap and $200,000 for obsoles- 
cent ships for scrapping are programed 
for the sterling area. 

Japanese industry representatives es- 
timate that $300,000 of the dollar-area 
scrap will be used for rerolling mate- 
rials and $5 million for melting scrap. 
Estimates indicate that this quantity, 


about 110,000 tons from the dollar area, 
may prove insufficient to cover out- 
standing contracts.—Emb., Tokyo. 





India Freely Licenses 


U.S. Cotton 


India will freely issue import 
licenses for American raw cotton 
of a staple length of not less than 
1%, inches for the period January 
through June 1954, by a Govern- 
ment public notice. 

Although the amount to be so 
licensed is not stipulated, reliable 
trade sources estimate it to be 
between 200,000 and 400,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each. 

Licenses issued under this plan 
will be valid for shipment through 
December 31, 1954 

Licenses will be issued to im- 
porters who hold contracts of sale 
of the specified cotton to mills and 
who can show evidence of pur- 
chase from oversea suppliers. Li- 
censes also will be issued to mills 
importing on their own account 
upon proof of contract or purchase 
from a foreign supplier, 

No licenses will be granted to 
importers or mills which have not 
fully utilized quotas under cur- 
rently held licenses for American 
cotton, which ,recently were re- 
validated for shipment up to June 
30, 1954, 











March 8, 1954 


A new sterling payment’ agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Japan which is to be in’ effect through December 31, 1954, has been 


signed. 


Under this new agreement Japan is expected to improve its sterling 


position through greater exports to 


have indicated their belief that to main- 
tain sterling area exports to Japan at or 
near current levels, Japan will have to 
have further opportunities of earning 
sterling from its own exports. 


Japanese exports to the sterling area 
therefore are expected to rise to about 
£210 million in 1954, compared with 
shipments amounting to approximately 
£130 million in 1953. Sterling area ex- 
ports to Japan in 1954 will, according to 
estimates, total £210 million, a decline 
of about £30 million from the 1953 level. 


U. K. Sets New Import Quotas 

The United Kingdom has contributed 
to the plan of raising the level of Japa- 
nese exports by establishing new import 
quotas for a number of commodities 
which during the prewar period were 
traditional Japanese exports to the 
United Kingdom. The quotas are, how- 
ever, well below prewar amounts for 
each commodity. 

These quotas include £3 million worth 
,of Japanese grey cloth for processing 
and reexport, and much smaller quotas 
for apparel, cotton and rayon piece 
goods, toys, buttons, pottery, paper 
manufactures, brooms and_ brushes, 
lacquer ware and fancy ivory goods, 
electric lamps and lighting appliances, 
and lamp bulbs, 

In addition, the United Kingdom 
agrees that paper and board importers 
will be allowed to use their licenses for 
imports from Japan, as well as from 
other sources from which imports are 
already permitted. 

Prior to the agreement facilities al- 
ready existed for British importation of 
raw materials and foodstuffs, including 
hardwoods, raw silk, and canned man- 
darin oranges, and imports of these 
commodities will ‘contribute toward 
raising British imports from Japan to 
about £14 million in 1954, compared with 
imports to a value of £9 million last year. 

The United Kingdom is expected to 
maintain a favorable balance of trade 
with Japan because British exports are 
to be maintained at the 1953 level, or at 
about £16 million. 

The remainder of the increase in 
Japanese exports which the payments 
agreement envisages will be with the 
British Colonies and the independent 
Commonwealth countries. 

The Colonial governments have been 
notified by the United Kingdom that 
they may import from Japan in 1954 up 
to their own estimated requirements for 


sterling countries. British officials 





‘their own consumption and for the 


entrepot trade. 

Japan will negotiate with the Com- 
monwealth countries on the trade with 
each during the year, but trade with 
Japan is understood to have been dis- 
cussed at the Commonwealth Conference 
and several countries to have given es- 


timates of their trade, the total of which. 


when added to the United Kingdom 
and Colonial imports estimates bring 
total Japanese export trade with the 
sterling area to the £210-million level. 

Because the Japanese sterling prob- 
lem will not be improved immediately 
by an increase in exports to the sterling 
area, the United Kingdom agrees to 
permit Japan to obtain some sterling 
by borrowing from financial organiza- 
tions in London. The extent to which 
borrowing will be allowed has not been 
revealed, but the Japanese are expected 
to be permitted to obtain some sterling 
against dollar security as they did last 
year. 


Japan To Maintain Imports 

The Japanese undertake to maintain 
the general level of imports from the 
United ‘Kingdom and its import quotas 
for Colonial goods, and, in addition, to 
provide sterling for certain trades and 
services. 

The latter undertaking includes pro- 
vision of £2 million for United Kindom 
wool and worsted yarns and nianu- 
facturers; £70,000 fér motorcych:s im 
the first half of 1954; and sterling for 
oil and British films. 

Colonial goods quotas include £3 mil- 
lion for cotton; £200,000 for salt, and 
£320,000 for coffee. Japan also agrees 
to buy tin and rubber from Malaya, 
and to take more British automobiles. 

The Japanese’ commit themselves not 
to discriminate against British oil and 
shipping. This commitment is under- 
stood to mean that Japan will divide its 
oil imports between sterling and dollar 
oil in 1954 on the basis prevailing before 
its sterling position became acute. In re- 
cent months Japan has been buying 
more dollar oil because of the sterling 
shortage. 

Announcement of this financial agree- 
ment has been followed by protests 
from the Lancashire cotton industry 
and the pottery industry, which fear 
that their sales will be affected in both 
the outer sterling area and the United 
Kingdom.—Emb., London. 
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Swedish-German Protocol Lists Quotas for 
Commodity Exchanges in First Half of '54 


A fourth protocol to the Swedish- 
German exchange agreement of January 
26, 1951, intended to, govern commodity 
exchanges during the first half of 1954, 
was signed on January 7. 


At the same time letters were ex- 
changed covering Swedish importation 
and payment of German motion pic- 
tures. This exchange replaces the mo- 
tion-picture agreement of September 4, 
1950. 

The protocol has appended lists of 
quotas covering exchanges of goods not 
liberalized under each country’s OEEC 
(Organization for European Econom- 
ie Cooperation) trade liberalization 
program. 

Among Swedish imports from Ger- 
many covered by these semiannual 
quotas are: 

Passenger automobiles and light 
trucks to a value of 50 million crowns 
(US$9,650,000); heavy motor trucks, 
5 million crowns ($965,000); motor- 
cycles and sidecars, 2.5 million crowns 
($482,600); spare parts and accessories 
for motorcycles, 500,000 crowns 
($96,500); certain chemical products, 
such as detergents, disinfectants, and 
insecticides, 1.8 million crowns ($347,- 
500); and ink, paint, lacquers, and 
varnishes, 800,000 crowns ($154,400). 


Swedish exports to Germany under 





Egypt Sets Standards for 
Trade in Baking Powder 


Egyptian standards for the manu- 
facture of baking powder, as well as 
regulations under which trading in 
baking powder will be permitted, have 
been established by legislation published 
in Official Journal No. 99 of December 
10, 1953. 


Baking powder put on sale in Egypt 
must conform to certain specifications, 
which are also applicable to any con- 
signment of baking powder imported 
from abroad. 

In addition, imported baking powder 
must be accompanied by a document 
approved by competent authorities in 
the exporting country certifying that it 
has been manufactured in accordance 
with the provisions of the decree. 


Loan copies of an English translation 
of the decree are available in the Near 
’ East and Africian Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





World cotton production in 1953-54 
now is estimated at 36.8 million bales 
(of 500 pounds gross), the second high- 
est output on record and exceeded only 
by the 1937-38 crop of 39 million bales, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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these quotas in the first half of the 
year are to include: 


Wheat for bread, 70,000 metric tons; 
rye, 30,000 tons; wheat for feed, 20,000 
tons; oats for industrial use, 5,000 tons; 
hogs for slaughter, and meat and ani- 
mal products; salt and spiced herring to 
a value of 100,000 German marks 
($24,000); butter; edible fats and oils; 
canned fish, 500,000 marks ($120,000); 
timothy seed; ferromolybdenum; cold 
rolled and drawn iron and steel, 7 mil- 
lion marks ($1,050,000); paper and 
board, 8,000 metric tons, 4,000 of which 
is to be printing paper; and certain 
specified chemicals. 

Swedish imports from Germany in 
January-October 1953, totaled 1,210 
million crowns ($233,600,000), and ex- 
ports amounted to 729.6 million crowns 
($153,000,000). As in the prewar period 
Germany now ranks first as a source 
of Swedish imports and second as a 
market for Swedish exports.—Emb., 
Stockholm. 


1954 Iceland-Poland 
Trade Exchanges Set 


A protocol to the basic Icelandic-Po- 
lish trade agreement of 1949 was signed 
at Reykjavik on January 27. 

The new agreement provides for an 
exchange of listed commodities between 
the two countries to a total value of 
50 million Icelandic crowns (US$3,070,- 
000) in both directions in 1954. This 
amount, while representing an expan- 
sion of bilateral trade over 1953 levels, 
is materially below the levels of 1952 
and 1951. 

Export quotas of Icelandic products, 
in metric tons, to an estimated value 
of 25 million Icelandic crowns, are 
established for Poland as follows: 

Frozen herring, 3,000; salted herring, 
1,000; fish meal, 2,000; salted sheep- 
skins, 100; medicinal cod liver oil, 1,300; 
and industrial oils, 500. 

A sum of £10,000 is provided for 
disbursements of Icelandic ships in Po- 
lish ports and other invisibles. 

Exports of listed Polish products to 
Iceland include the following (values in 
pounds sterling except as otherwise 
specified) : 

Coal, 50,000 metric tons; sugar, 1,000 
metric tons; dextrine, 3,500; cotton fab- 
rics, 60,000; woolen and rayon fabrics 
and various textiles, 40,000; fittings and 
cast iron pipes, 25,000; tools and imple- 
ments, 10,000; glassware and ceramics, 
10,000; parchment paper, 25,000; nails, 
100 tons; chemicals, dyestuffs, and 
pharmaceuticals, 5,000; fruit and vege- 
table products, 10,000, and various other 
articles, such as herring barrels, floor- 
ing strips, wood wool, vodka, rubber 
footwear, leather goods, and X-ray 
films.—Emb., Copenhagen. 








Denmark Eases Controls 


On Dollar Goods 


The Danish procedure for issu- 
ing licenses to import from the 
dollar area has been considerably 
modified because of Denmark's 
improved dollar position, the Di- 
rector of the Board of Goods 
Supply, the licensing authority, 
has stated. 

Applications to import raw 
materials and semimanufactures 
from the dollar area reportedly 
are now being approved if com- 
peting articles payable in other 
currencies are more than 8 to 10 
percent higher in price. 

Formerly licenses for dollar im- 
ports were refused even though 
priced considerably below similar 
articles from other currency areas. 











Higher Exchange Rate Set 
For Spanish Coal Imports 


The special exchange rate applicable 
to Spanish imports of bituminous coal 
has been changed from 16.425 pesetas to 
21.90 pesetas per U. S, dollar, an if- 
crease which will result in a rise of 
about 33 percent in the price of im- 
ported coal to most consumers. Coal 
for the fishing fleet and for use in Span- 
ish Morocco continues to be imported 
at the old rate. 


The new exchange rate was estab- 
lished at about the same time that new 
price increases on domestic coal, 
amounting to about 35 percent, went 
into effect. 


Under present legislation, approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the bituminous 
coal mined in Spain is marketed at the 
peseta price of imported coal. Thus, the 
new exchange rate will have a direct 
effect on the price at which about 15 
million metric tons of domestic coal is 
sold annually, as well as on the approxi- 
mately 1.2 million metric tons of coal 
estimated to be imported in 1954. The 
bulk of Spanish coal imports normally 
come from the United Kingdom.—Emb., 
Madrid. 


Egypt To Permit Export of 
Rice for Hard Currency 


Egypt will now permit export of rice 
for hard currency to the extent of 
75,000 metric tons, or three-fourths of 
the estimated 100,000 tons by which the 
1953 rice crop exceeds the 1952 crop, 

The total of hard currency expected 
to be received from such exports is 
placed at E£4.5 million (E£1—US$2.87). 

Crude materials exported from the 
United States increased slightly in No 
vember 1953, to $159.7 million from 
$152.1 million in the preceding month, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Canada Requires Origin 1954 Operation of BTIP Begins 


Marks on More Imports 


Stainless-steel table knives, forks, 
and spoons; expansion watch bracelets; 
and imitation totem poles destined for 
Canadian import must be marked in a 
conspicuous place in legible English or 
French to indicate the country of 
origin. 

On stainless-steel table knives, forks, 
and spoons, the indication of country of 
origin must be permanently marked on 
each article, by either die stamping or 
blind embossing. On expansion watch 
bracelets it must be by etching, die 
stamping, or blind embossing, and on 
imitation totem poles by printing, die 
stamping, or blind embossing. 

The words “made in,” “produced in,” 
or other words of similar import follow- 
ed by the name of the country con- 
stitute acceptable marking. If preferred 
the name of the city and state may be 
substituted for the country, or, for 
universally known larger cities, such 
as New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Detroit, the name of the city only may 
be used. 

The name of the manufacturer or 
producer, followed by the name of the 
country, or city and state, or just city, 
if large and universally known, is also 
permitted as an alternative to the 
“produced in,” “made in” requirement. 

These additions to the list of goods 
requiring marks of origin should be 
made in Department of Commerce 
publications “Foreign Marks-of-Origin 
Regulations,” Business Information 
Service, World Trade Series No. 291, 
September 1952, and “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Canada,” International Refer- 
ence Service, vol. VII, No. 130, Decem- 
ber 1950. 





Benelux Frees Some Samples, 
Advertising Matter of Duty 


New Benelux regulations governing 
the importation of samples and adver- 
tising material provide for duty-free 
admission of: 

@ Samples and patterns of negligible 
value imported for the purpose of 
obtaining orders for foreign goods. 


@ Other patterns and samples belong- 
ing to a foreign person or corporation 
which are to be reexported after orders 
have been taken. 

@ Catalogs, price lists, and other 
commercial printed material in small 
quantities addressed to individuals. 


These changes were put into effect 
by a Netherlands decree of December 
14, 1953, published as Staatsblad No. 
575 on December 23, 1953, and by a 
Belgian decree of December 19, both 
effective as of January 1, 1954. 


March 8, 1954 


This year’s operation of the British 
Token Import Plan began on March 3, 


the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
announced. 


The plan will operate under the 
proposed regulations and procedures 
announced in Foreigty Commerce Week- 
ly, February 15, 1954, page 8, with only 
one basic change, which provides that 
the June 30 deadline for submission of 
Token Quota Voucher applications 
(Form FC-927) generally may be ex- 
tended for all firms certified in any 
specific commodity group, under certain 
conditions. 

The British Token Import Plan en- 
ables eligible U. S. manufacturers or 
their agents to export to the United 
Kingdom token shipments of specified 
commodities whose importation from 
dollar sources is generally prohibited 
by the British Government. The plan 
was established by the British Board of 
Trade and made applicable to the United 
States in 1946. 


As previously announced, eligible 
participants will be permitted to make 
shipments under the plan during 1954 
in an amount not exceeding 30 percent 
of the individual firm’s average annual 
shipments of specified commodities to 
the United Kingdom during the base 
period, 1936, 1937, and 1938. Also, under 
certain conditions manufacturers of the 
specified commodities having no prewar 





New Paraguayan Quota 
Covers U.S. Goods 


The Bank of Paraguay opened 
its second import quota for 1954 
on February 12. This quota 
amounts to the equivalent of 
US$1,007,000, of which $240,000 is 
allocated for Argentina and $767,- 
000 for other countries. 


Items which may be imported 
from the United States and their 
respective quotas, together with 
the names of other countries 
which also may participate in 
these quotas shown in parenthe- 
ses, are as follows: Handtools, 
$80,000 (United Kingdom, Sweden, 
France, Yugoslavia); insulated 
copper wire, $20,000 (Yugoslavia, 
France, Italy, United Kingdom, 
Spain); cotton textiles, $350,000 
(United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Netherlands); and bars, rods, and 
plates of iron and steel, $160,000 
(Belgium, United Kingdom, 
France). 

This second quota, like the 
first, does not include the import 
needs of industrial establishments, 
which are provided for separately. 
—Emb. Asuncion, 











trade in the British market will be 
permitted for the first time, to partici- 
pate in the plan after June 30. 


New instructions and the necessary 
application forms are being sent to all 
firms who participated in the 1953 plan, 

The complete text of the new 
lations will be published in the Fede 
Register, dated March 4. : 


India Issues Quotas, 


Frees Some Exports 


The Indian Government has issued 
new quotas for some items and will con- 
tinue its policy of freely licensing ship- 
ments of others, as follows: 

A limited quantity of vanadium and 
vanadium ore will be released for export 
during 1954, but all such ore intended 
for export must be certified by the 
Atomic Energy Commission of India as 
being free from uranium. 

Shippers of wool who held export 
quotas in November and December 1953 
will be permitted to ship up to March 
31, 1954, further quantities equivalent 
to 10 percent of their original allot- 
ments. In addition, shippers who have 
not previously received export alloca- 
tions, as well as some classes of local 
traders, may also apply for quotas cov- 
ering wool shipment from India. 

The permission for nonmanufacturers 
to export rubber tires and tubes, mostly 
war surplus, for automobiles and bicy- 
cles under a quota system will remain 
in effect through March 31, 1954, 
Export of old tires and tube cuttings, 
old tires with bead wires removed, and 
all types of vulcanized rubber scrap and 
waste will continue to be licensed freely 
to all destinations through June 30, 1954, 

Export licenses will be granted freely 
through June 30, 1954, for exports ‘of 
copper and brass manufactures, includ- 
ing utensils; sheets and circles of copper, 
brass, and aluminum; strips, plates, 
bars, rods, pipes, and tubes of copper 
and brass; and copper wire. 

Export of the following commodities 
will be licensed freely until further 
notice: Lead-tin-antimony alloys, such 
as white metals, antifriction bearing 
metals, solder, type metal, and printing 
metal; lead sheets and tubes; brass 
wire; magnesium alloy scrap; residues, 
ashes, drosses, and concentrates of all 
nonferrous metals, 
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U. & exports of domestic merchan- 
dise declined slightly in November 1953, 
to $1,232.2 million from $1,236.3 million 
in October, the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, re- 
ports. 

The decline resulted from lower ex- 
ports of finished manufactures, which 
were partially offset by increases in ex- 
ports of manufactured foodstuffs and 
crude materials. 
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France Revises Export Rebate List 


A revised and comprehensive list of 
French export goods benefiting by Gov- 
ernment assistance in the form of tax 
rebates, with an indication of the extent 
of assistance for each type of goods, as 

by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs in the Moniteur Officiel du Com- 
merce et de l’Industrie of January 28, 
comprises the following: 

@ Products not benefiting by rebates. 

@ Products benefiting only from reim- 
bursement of payroll taxes and social 
security charges. 

@ “Privileged” products receiving re- 
imbursement of payroll taxes and social 
security charges, together with a refund 
of 8.72 percent of the invoiced value of 
exported products. 

e@ Agricultural products receiving re- 
imbursement at the rate of 3 percent of 
the invoiced value of exported products. 

@ Meats receiving reimbursement of 
payroll taxes and social security 
charges, together with a rebate of 16.66 
francs per kilogram (2.2 pounds) of ex- 
ported products. 

@ Wines receiving reimbursement of 
payroll taxes and social security 
charges, together with a rebate of 3.16 
francs per liter exported. 

@ Products not included in the fore- 
going categories, which benefit by a re- 
fund of payroll taxes and social security 
charges together with a rebate of 5.45 
percent of the invoiced value of prod- 
ucts exported. 


Rebate System Set 


The system of tax rebates on exports 
to foreign destinations operating in 
France since 1951 as part of the French 
program to improve its balance of trade 
comprises two separate elements: A 
refund of payroll and social security 
charges paid in connection with exports 
in the last stage of manufacture, and 
a rebate in the amount of a single fixed 
percent of the value of the exports, 





Canadian Duty on Fruit 
Cocktail Appealed 


The Canadian Tariff Board will 
hold a hearing on March 16 on an 
appeal from a decision of the 
Deputy Minister of National 
Revenue that canned fruit cock- 
tail imported from the United 
States and other most favored 
nations is dutiable at 2% cents a 
pound under tariff item No. 
106(a) as “canned peaches” in- 
stead of at 1 cent a pound under 
the “canned fruit n. o. p.” cate- 
gory of item No. 106(d). 

This 150-percent rise in duty, in 
effect since January 30, 1953, 
resulted from a decision that 
peaches are the chief constituent 
of the fruit cocktail mix. 











which is designed to compensate for 
certain taxes paid in previous stages of 
manufacture. 

The criteria for deciding which 
products are eligible for these export 
aids and in what percentage are the 
degree of French interest in stimulating 
the particular export, and the variation 
in amount of taxes imposed on different 
products as a result of degree of fabri- 
cation. 

Information on rates of reimburse- 
ment for specific products may be ob- 
tained from the European Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
%, D.C. 





Mexico Extends Some 
Commodity Subsidies 


Mexican subsidies previously estdb- 
lished for exports of fresh bananas, 
chicle, and canned pineapple and juice, 
and imports of paper for educational and 
scientific works are extended for the 
period January 1 to December 31, 1954, 
by Ministry of Finance resolutions pub- 
lished on February 4 and 9. 

These subsidies are as follows: 

Bananas, export classification No. 
24-51, subsidy equivalent to 75 percent 
of applicable export duties, including the 
15 percent ad valorem export surtax. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 16, 
1953, p. 13; Mar. 24, 1952, p. 13). 
Banana exports from the States of 
Tabasco and Chiapas in order to obtain 
the subsidy must be made through the 
National Bank of Foreign Trade. 

Chicle classifications Nos. 28-50 and 
28-51, subsidy of 0.644 peso for each 
gross kilogram exported through or 
with the approval of the National Bank 
of Foreign Trade (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 16, 1953, p. 13; July 7, 
1952, p. 25). Should export duties be 
modified this subsidy shall not exceed 
75 percent of applicable duties. 

Canned pineapple and pineapple juice, 
classification No. 63-34. subsidy in the 
amount of 75 percent of applicable 15- 
percent ad valorem export surtax on 
exports made by or with the approval 
of the National Bank of Foreign Trade 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 10, 
1953, p. 10). 

Paper for educational and scientific 
works, subsidy amounting to 75 percent 
of applicable import duties to importers 
who meet specific requirements estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Finance (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 16, 1953, 
p. 13; September 29, 1952, p. 9). 





Indonesian exports of palm oil in 
January-October 1953 totaled 109,112 
tons, or an average of 10,911 tons a 
month. Exports in 1952 amounted to 
132,491 tons, or a monthly average of 
11,041 tons.—Emb., Djakarta. 


Anglo-Argentine Pact 7 
Extended to June 30 


The trade provisions of the Anglo- 
Argentine protocol of December 3], 
1952, have been extended for a 6-month 
period ending June 30, 1954, the British 
Treasury has announced. 

The extension is limited to cover only 
the remaining months of the 5-year 
trade and payments agreement of 1949, 

Full details of each of the commodi- 
ties covered were not released, but some 
terms of the agreement were specifically 
reported, as- follows: 

@ Argentina undertakes to sell to the 
United Kingdom 119,000 tons of carcass 
meat and offals and 8,900 tons of canned 
meat at the same prices and in the same 
proportions as to types of meat as were 
agreed in the protocol of December 31, 
1952. The countries further agree that 
the arrangements for a £20-a-ton pre- 
mium for Argentine shipments of chilled 
beef will be continued, and that Argen- 
tina will undertake to make up the 
backlog of beef due under the 1953 
agreement. 

@ The United Kingdom agrees to sup- 
ply about 2,000,000 tons of oil products, 
400,000 tons of coal, and 13,500 tons of 
tinplate to Argentina during the period 
of the agreement. 

@ Arrangements made in the 1953 
agreement for trade in nonessential ex- 
ports have been extended in general at 
a reduced level for the duration of the 
agreement. 


Nonessentials To Be Licensed 


According to the Treasury, Argentina 
is to license the importation of £15 
million worth of United Kingdom goods 
in the nonessential category, and the 
United Kingdom is to license £1.15 mil- 
lion of such goods from Argentina. 

Argentina according to the London 
press, will export, in addition to meat, £31 
million worth of cereals, wool, and hides, 
British exports will include, in addition 
to petroleum, coal, tinplate, and the 
specified amount of nonessentials, about 
£20 million worth of other essential 
products. 

Argentine sterling earnings in the pe- 
riod of the agreement are estimated at 
£53 million and British earnings at £46 
million.—Emb., London. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Revises Tobacco Tax 


The consumption tax on domestic 
and imported tobacco manufactures in 
the Belgian Congo has been changed 
by a Royal Belgian Decree of Decem- 
ber 16, 1953, effective January 1, 1954. 








This tax now varies for specific man-- 


ufactured tobacco items, as follows (1 
Belgian Congo franc=US$0.02): 


Cigarettes, 35 francs per 1,000. ¢ 
Cigars of less than 3 kilograms in weight 
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per 1,000, 20 francs per 100. 


Cigars of more than 3 kilograms in weight 
per F000, 40 francs per 100. 


Cut tobacco; smoking tobacco; tobacco in 
carrots to be used in manufacturing snuff; 
chewing tobacco; snuff; and tobacco extracts 


and sauces (praiss), 25 frances per kilogram. 


Formerly the consumption tax on 
tobacco manufactures amounted to a 
flat 25 percent ad valorem, c. i. f. basis 
for imports, without distinction as to 
specific items.—Bulletin Administratif 
du Congo Belge. 


CEYLON 
Eases Cess on Sole Crepe 


The cess, or export, tax on sole crepe 
shipped from Ceylon will be levied only 
when the price reaches 1.20 rupees a 
pound or more, the Government of Cey- 
lon has announced. 

Heretofore a tax equivalent to the 
amount by which the price of solé 
crepe exceeded 1.10 rupees was levied 
on every pound of crepe, 

This action is designed to assist mar- 
ginal producers and prevent any further 
switch from crepe production to the 
less costly production of sheet rubber. 

Recent prices of sole crepe have been 
between 1.10 and 1.20 rupees a pound 
(1 rupee = US$0.21). 


EGYPT 


Removes Export Duty on Molasses 


The Egyptian Government has re- 
moved its export duty on molasses pro- 
duced from sugar refining and unfit for 
alimentary purposes, effective January 








The duty formerly was 75 milliemes 
a 100 gross kilograms (1 millieme= 
US$0.00287).—Emb., Cairo. 


IRELAND 


Sets Duties on Some Oils 


The Irish Government has imposed 
on certain marine oils and mixtures of 
marine and vegetable oils a full customs 
duty of 50 percent ad valorem, and 
a preferential duty of 33% percent ad 
valorem for the United Kingdom and 
Canada, effective January 12. 

In addition, the scope of. the duty on 
vegetable oils and animal fats is altered 
to include oils and fats whether mixed 
with water or not. 


Imposes Duty on Electrodes 


The Irish Government has imposed 
on welding electrodes consisting of a 
core or cores of iron or steel coated 


. with flux material a full-rate customs 


duty of 37% percent ad valorem, and a 
25-percent ad valorem preferential rate 
for the United Kingdom and Canada, 
effective February 2. 


The imposition of these duties is a 
March 8, 1954 


protective measure taken as a con- 
sequence of increased production of a 
local company, 


LEBANON 


Revises Number of Tariffs 


The High Council of Customs of 
Lebanon has revised its classification of 
and customs duties on a variety of 
items. 


Tariff icems affected and their specific 
duties, in Lebanese pounds, or percent 
ad valorem duties, per gross kilogram, 
with former rates shown in parentheses, 
are as follows (L£1—US$0.4563) : 

No. 143, Liquid or concentrated fruit juice, 
unsugared: 

(a) Concentrated fruit uices 
Date juice, 


classification): (1) 
percent). 


No. 895, Bicycles without engine (revised 
classification), 26 percent (20 percent). 


No. 896, Motorcycle and bicycle parts and 
re parts: (b) Bicycle parts (revised clas- 
fication), 25 percent (20 percent). 
No. 194, Mineral materials, n. e. s. 
(g) Others: (1) Unmanufactured wermniculite 
(revised classification), 11 percent (25 per- 
cent); (2) others, 25 percent (same). 


No. 218 (b), Pharmaceuticals, 11 percent 
(same). 


Absorbent cotton imported by religious, 
educational, or ph ilanthropic institutions is 
removed from the duty-free list of phar- 
maceuticals. 


MEXICO 
Reduces Export Surtax 


The Mexican tariff classifications No. 
81-95, “toys of ordinary sags. all 
kinds” and No. 73-23, “wood in'sheets 
up to 3 millimeters in thickness 
(veneer)” are granted reductions of 80 
percent from the Mexican 15-percent ad 
valorem export surtax, by two decrees 
published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 16, 1954, and effective the same day. 


British Trade ... 


(Continued from Page 2) 


and steel goods, machinery, aluminum, 
bicycles, 
increases, compared with the preceding 
year, However, sales of woolen goods, 
autos, and chemicals turned downward. 


Reexports to the United States fell 
by £21.5 million, compared with 1952, 
Large decreases occurred in shipments 
of rubber, nonferrous metals, hides and 
skins, and wool, but reexports of tea 
showed an upturn. 


Imports from the United States con- 
tinued to turn downward last year, 
amounting to £254 million, compared 
with £314 million in 1952 and £380 
million in 1951, 


Imports of grain and flour, cotton, 
timber, iron and _ steel, machinery, 
copper, lead, zine, and refined petroleum 
declined, Increased imports of American 
tobacco reflected the arrival of pur- 
chases made in 1952, import of which 
was restricted until 1953 because of 
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Irish Quota for Hose 
At 500,000 Pairs 


Import into Ireland under a 
global quota of 500,000 pairs of 
silk or artificial silk hose during 
the period March 1 to August 31, 
1954, has been authorized. by the 
Irish Government. 

This quota is larger by 300,000 
pairs than that for the period 
ended February 28. ~ 

The larger quota is believed to 
have been permitted because of 
greater demand, 











and whisky showed marked — 


currency restrictions imposed by the 
British Government. 

British exports to the dollar area 
in 1953 were nearly 14 percent greater 
than in 1952, whereas dollar imports - 
declined by 12 percent. As a result the 
United Kingdom’s trade deficit with 
dollar countries fell from £344 million 
in 1952 to £196 million in 1953, Excluded 
from the latter figure are £35 million in 
aircraft imports received from Canada 
as a gift last year. 

Meanwhile Britain's deficit with the 
sterling area deteriorated as exports to 
that area fell short of the 1952 total 
and imports were substantially in- 
creased, according to a Board of Trade 
report. The increase in last year’s total 
imports was more than accounted for by 
the increase in shipments from Aus- 
tralia, particularly of raw wool and 
meat. 

Little change occurred after the mid- 
dle of 1952 in imports from nonsterling 
countries in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 


whereas exports to that group expanded 
slowly. 


State Trading Cut 

The British Government in 1953 con- 
tinued the process of returning to 
private trade import of goods purchased 
by the various Government Depart- 
ments. 

Although the Ministry of Food has 
freed the trade in such important items 
as grains and feedstuffs, it continues to 
import a large number of foodstuffs 
under long-term contracts. However, 
steps were taken in 1953 to free many 
raw materials, including zinc, copper, 
aluminum, sulfur, and magnesium. As 
a result on January 1, 1954, only two 
important raw materials, tungsten and 
jute manufactures, remained exclusive- 
ly under Government importation. 





Sweden’s general price-control regu- 
lations are continued in effect until 
June 30, 1954, by Royal Proclamation 
No. 717 of December 18, 1953, The cur- 
rent regulations were established in 
1947 and superseded price control reg- 
ulations introduced during the early 
part of World War II. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Public Hearing Set 
On Wood Screws 


The U. S. Tariff Commission an- 
nounced on February 25 that it was 
instituting a new investigation to deter- 
mine whether wood screws of iron or 
steel are, as a result of their customs 
treatment under trade agreements, be- 
ing imported in such increased quanti- 
ties as to cause or threaten serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry. 

A public hearing has been set for May 
18, 1954, in the Tariff Commi$sion Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Those desiring to 
appear should give advance notice in 
writing to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

In similar “escape clause” investiga- 
tions earlier undertaken by the Tariff 
Commission, likewise upon the applica- 
tion of the U. S. Wood Screw Serivec 
Bureau of New York City, the Commis- 
sion did not find confirmation of the 
complaint of serious injury, and did not 
recommend any change in the existing 
duty. 





Export Privileges Denied 
N. Y. Firm for 30 Days 


Cubral Mill Products Corp., an export 
firm of New York City, has been denied 
all export privileges for 30 days because 
of export control violations, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has announced. 

The denial order, effective February 
19, also revokes all outstanding licenses 
which in any way name the corporation. 

BFC charged that, in 1952, Cubral 
Mill Products made false statements to 
BFC concerning the corporation’s past 
exports of copper scrap in order to re- 
ceive more favorable consideration as a 
“historical exporter” of this commodity. 
At that time, BFC’s policy was to dis- 
tribute the bulk of the export supply of 
copper scrap among exporters on the 
basis ‘of their past participation in such 
exports during a specified base period. 

Relyimg on the statements submitted 
by Cubral Mills, BFC granted them a 
“historic exporter’s” status. 

BFC discovered the misrepresenta- 
tions after one carload of copper scrap 
had been granted in excess of the 
amount the corporation would have re- 
ceived as a nonhistoric exporter. 

The corporation’s defense was that it 
had mistakenly given figures represent- 
ing quantities of copper scrap licensed 
for export rather than the quantities 
actually shipped during the period in 
question. 

The denial order applies not only to 
Cubral Mill Products, but also to any 
firm to which the corporation may be 
related by .ownership or control. It 
further—states that no export service 
may be performed for the corporation’s 
benefit by any firm or person without 
BFC approval. 
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Ex-Ilm Bank Sells Bonds of 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 


Sale, without recourse, on February 
16, 1954, of $5.7 million first-mortgage 
4% percent bonds of Steep Rock Iron 
Mines, Ltd., to Dominion Securities 
Corp., Ltd., New York, and A. E. Ames 
& Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, was an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington on February 18. The sale 
was at par and accrued interest to date 
of sale. - 

This sale constitutes the balance of 
a credit established on December 1, 
1948, to assist in financing the procure- 
ment of U. S. materials; equipment, and 
services for expanding the development 
of an iron ore body located in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. 

The Export-Import Bank avoids com- 
petition with private capital, and the 
sale is in accordance with the bank’s 
policy to sell obligations it holds when- 
ever suitable terms can be agreed upon. 





The Trinidad Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has canceled its plans to 
sponsor a trade fair in Port-of-Spain 
this spring. Financial reasons reportedly 
caused the cancellation. 


Uruguay Wool... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
textile industry and the reinstatement 
of certain discharged workers, 

A contract was awarded in January 
by ANCAP (the State petroleum, alco- 


hol and cement manopoly) to a Danish. 


firm for the construction of a cement 
plant to be delivered within 13 months 
at a price slightly in excess of $3 million, 
Heretofore, -ANCAP has participated in 
the cement industry only to the extent 
of being the exclusive cement importer 
and buying from local or foreign 
sources the cement used in public 
works, There are two private cement 
plants in the country, the major pro- 
ducer being an affiliate ofan American 
firm. 

A mission from the International 
Monetary Fund arrived in Montevideo 
in January for conferences relative to 
matters bearing on Uruguay’s participa- 
tion in the IMF and the operation of 
its increasingly complex multiple ex- 
change rate system. At about the same 
time, the free market rate of the peso 
depreciated from a fairly stable rate 
of 3.05 pesos per dollar to a new low 
of 3.22.—Emb., Montevideo. 











Announcing ... 
the 1954 edition of the 


March 31, 


1 wish to subscribe for 
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Comprehensive Export Schedule 
Scheduled for publication March 31, 1954 


Including supplementary Current Export Bulletins for one year ending 
1955, the subscription rate for the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule this year will be $11 to a domestic address and $13 to a foreign 
address. The new rate reflects increased reproduction costs. 

Airmail service on Current Export Bulletins again will be available to 
domestic subscribers for $10 in addition to the regular rate. 


ORDER BLANK 
Comprehensive Export Schedule and Current Export Bulletins 


set(s) of the Comprehensive Export Schedule and 
supplementary Current Export Bulletins for one year ending March 31, 
C) check [) money order (cash at sender's risk) for $ 

Subscription rates in the United States, $1! a year; foreign, $13 @ year. For domestic 
airmail service on Current Export Bulletins, enclose additional $10 remittance (airmail 
service not available for foreign subscriptions). 


1955. Enclosed is 





Organization...........0+. 
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Street address.............. 
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PPrererrirrrer terrier eee riri itr i tr 
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Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Make check or 
money order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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gvelopment of foreign countries. 


iifms dominated the foreign engineering 
gd construction field. Only a relatively 
‘}gull number of U. S. firms considered 
feign work to be within their scope of 
t, and these confined their opera- 
tims in large part to contiguous or 
Tpighboring areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The tremendous requirements precip- 
jated by the war for the rapid buildup 
dU. S. military installations and air- 
feds abroad demanded the fullest possi- 
ie utilization of American engineering 
mi construction know-how, Either un- 
fr contract to the Government or as 
members of the armed forces assigned 
engineering units, many American 
msultants and contractors found them- 
gives for the first time in far-distant 
jlaces—from the remote islands of the 
Pacific to the northern reaches of New- 
fundland, from Africa to China. Also 
for the first time, many foreign coun- 
tries were able to observe at close hand 
the accomplishments of American engi- 
mering ingenuity and American ma- 


The end of the war uncovered an in- 

measingly insistent demand on the part 
if the technically less advanced coun- 
ties for programs of economic develop- 
ment to improve their social and eco- 
wmic status. This growing desire for 
tonomic progress was recognized in the 
Articles of Agreement of the Interna- 
tonal Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
lopment. From the International Bank 
id from the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington came the first large post- 
war loans to finance the economic re- 
tnstruction and development projects 
which were being undertaken. 


Technical Assistance Needed 

lh Making Loan Arrangements 
Representatives of foreign countries 
®eking such loans found it a matter of 
tmsiderable convenience to call upon 
Services of American consultants 
td engineers to assist with the prepa- 
lation of technical details required for 
Successful conclusion of firlancing 
wrangements with U. S.-located lending 
agencies, 

In addition, the United States was 
Virtually the only source in the early 
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Private American engineering, contracting, and consulting firms are 
gerating today in virtually every area of the globe and playing an im- 
t role—along with American capital investment—in the economic 


Prior to World War II, German, Netherland, British, and French 





postwar years for needed machinery 
and equipment, and this had an impor- 
tant bearing on the selection of U. S. 
firms to arrange for the procurement 
and shipment of these goods according 
to proper specifications and to supervise 
their installation and erection on the 
project. Competition from Western 
European countries in this period was 
relatively unimportant since engineering 
firms in these countries were occupied 
in the rebuilding of their domestic war- 
devastated physical facilities. 


$60 Million Worth of Services 
Supplied by U. S. Firms, 


Beginning in 1949, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration under its in- 
dustrial projects program undertook to 
finance a portion of the dollar costs for 
U. S. equipment and engineering serv- 
ices supplied by U. S. firms operating 
under contracts with foreign govern- 
ments and enterprises in Europe and 
the Far East. From a modest $4.5 mil- 
lion paid by the end of 1949, this agency, 
and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, its succe$Ssor, had made total 
payments for engineering, consulting, 
management, and similar technical serv- 
ices amounting to $60 million through 
mid-1953. The financing of U. S, equip- 
ment has far exceeded this figure. 

Further encouragement for the em- 
ployment of American engineering and 
related professional firms on foreign 
projects came with the increased post- 
war outflow of private U. S. capital 
abroad in the form of direct invest- 
ments. Soon after the end of World War 
II, American companies entered a period 
of rapid expansion abroad in which 
capital flowing from this country and 
the reinvestment of foreign earnings 
reached record amounts. 


It was only natural that these com- 
panies should call upon the services of 
the same American architects, engi- 
neers, geologists, and contractors with 
whom they had done business at home, 
whose abilities they knew, and in whom 
they could place their confidence. 

Prior to 1950, the value of American 
engineering, ‘contracting, consulting, 
and similar professional services ex- 


i.S. Engineering Firms Export Know-How, 
Assist Economic Development 


Max Lechter 


Office of Business Economics 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


ported abroad—in dollar terms—had 
never been measured. 

In 1951, the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Commerce 
undertook for the first time an annual 
survey program designed to collect in- 
formation on this subject from all U. S. 
firms known to be engaged in foreign 
work of this ngture. The primary pur- 
pose of the survey was to obtain addi- 
tional information on the “invisible” 
transactions of the United States with 
the rest of the world, to be used in the 
compilations of the international bal- 
ance of payments of the United States. 

The accompanying table shows the 
results of the past three annual surveys, 
covering the years 1950-52. The data in- 
clude a relatively small amount (about 
3 percent overall, mostly in Canada) 
representing the net earnings of perma- 
nent established foreign branches and 
subsidiaries of American engineering 
firms. Excluded are service receipts aris- 
ing out of direct contracts with the 
U. S. Government for construction or 
serviees in foreign countries, mostly for 
military purposes. 

The dollar value of service receipts 
and profits of U. S. engineering firms 
from foreign contract operations, which 
totaled almost a quarter of a billion 
dollars for the 3-year period, does not 
fully reflect the importance of these op- 
erations to the United States or to the 
foreign economies. Such contracts fre- 
quently provide the basis for exports of 
American machinery, equipment, and 
material which may be valued at many 
times the amount received as fees for 
services. 

Perhaps of greater importance, and 
even more difficult to measure in terms 
of dollar values, is the benefit deriving 
to foreign economies from the improve- 
ment of their transportation systems, 
the development of natural resources, 
and the creation and expansion of pro- 
ductive facilities. In addition, these 6p- 
erations provide foreign countries with 
the opportunity to acquire skill and 
training in engineering operations and 
serve as a stimulus for the development 
of their own technicians, as evidenced 
by the growing number and activities of 
local engineering enterprises abroad. 

The continuous rise in total receipts 
in the period was accentuated by the 
sharp increase in the 1952 figure, which 
jumped by more than one-fourth over 
the preceding year and reflected nearly 
a 50-percent gain over 1950. 


Western Hemisphere Countries 
Provide Largest Market 


As might be expected, Canada and 
the countries of Latin America and the 
Caribbean have provided the largest 

















foreign market for U. S. engineering 
and related services. From 51 percent 
of the world total in 1950, receipts from 
the Western Hemisphere countries rose 
to 61 percent in 1952, averaging 56 per- 
cent for the 3-year period. 

Although Canad@ has a good engi- 
neering industry of its own, the vast 
economic development expansion in that 
country in recent years and its proxim- 
ity to the United States has attracted 
an increasingly large number of Amer- 
ican engineering and construction firms. 
Over 50 U. S. firms reported operations 
in Canada in 1952, as compared with 
two-thirds that number in Venezuela, 
the next leading user of ‘American engi- 
neering know-how. 


Petroleum Projects Provide 
Steady Source of Employment 


Petroleum_ development and expan- 
sion in Canada has provided a steady 
source of jobs for a few of the larger 
American firms specializing in this field. 
These have been active in the construc- 
tion of petroleum pipelines and the de- 
sign, erection, and project management 
of oil-refining facilities. Some seismic 
exploration, geophysical prospecting, 
and oil-well servicing also has been 
done by U. S. firms under contract, but 
most of this work, as well as oil-well 
drilling operations, has been performed 
by Canadian companies or by American 
oil companies carrying out such opera- 
tions for their own account. 


A number of large development proj- 
ects involving the opening up of new 
primary sources of wealth and the ex- 
ploitation of Canada’s tremendous hy- 
droelectric power potential were under 
construction or in the last stages of 
planning during the 1950-52 period. 
Although peak operations on several of 
these projects will not be reached until 
1954 or later, good progress was made 
on some projects during 1952. 

The participation of American-owned 
engineering and contracting firms in 
this work, usually in combination with 
Canadian companies, accounted for a 
part of the increase in receipts from 
Canada in that year. Other American 
firms, sometimes working alone, often 
in joint venture participation with 
Canadian firms, have been engaged in a 
large variety of activities ranging from 
aerial photography and rainmaking, to 
the design, engineering, and construc- 
tion of chemical and fertilizer plants, 
pulp and paper mills, coke oven installa- 
tions, railroads, and city subway sys- 
tems (in Toronto and Montreal). 

In the 3 years 1950-52, U. S. engineer- 
ing, contracting, and consulting firms 
reported operations in 18 of the 20 Latin 
American republics. Although Latin 
America traditionally has been the best 
customer for U. S. technical services, 
the flow of dollar loans for economic 
development from the Export-Import 
Bank and the International Bank in the 
postwar years, and the large amount of 
American direct investment capital en- 
tering the area in this period, have 
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provided a tremendous impetus to the 
acquisition of engineering know-how 
from this country. 

Venezuela, first with respect to the 
total value of American direct invest- 
ments at the end of 1952, has attracted 
more U. S. engineers and contractors 
than any other country in the area. In 
1952, payments for services to Ameri- 
can firms from contracts in that coun- 
try amounted to $17.5 million, or almost 
40 percent of the aggregate amount 
received from all of Latin America. 

The large increase in the 1952 figure 
for Venezuela over the two preceding 
years was due principally to the con- 
siderable progress made on a diversity 
of projects connected with the vast 
iron-ore development program on the 
Orinoco River. Nine American con- 
sulting, engineering, and construction 
firms are participating in this program, 
which includes such operations as 
dredging, design, and construction of 
port facilities, such as cargo docks; 
construction of railways, roads, bridges, 
and various mining and ore-handling 
facilities. 

Operations connected with the petro- 
leum industry continued to provide a 
substantial share of the total receipts 
from Venezuela, although. peak opera- 
tions took place in the period 1947-49. 

With funds obtained from its 50-per- 
cent share in foreign-owned oil com- 
pany profits, Venezuela is employing 
the services of American engineers on 
various basic development projects in 
the field of transportation, water de- 
velopment, and municipal improvement. 
The work includes design and construc- 
tion of railroads, highways, tunnels, 
bridges, and docks, and surveys of irri- 
gation projects and municipal water 
waste and sewage systems. 

In Colombia, too, the petroleum in- 












net U. S. engineering service reece 
from Colombia resulting directly 
oil exploration, and pipeline and ref 
ery design and construction accounte 
for about half of the $8.8 million toy 

Most of the remaining American 
tivity in that year, with the m 
exception of steel and fertilizer play 
construction and hotel design, was 
the field of basic development—hich 
ways, railroads, and port devel 
and irrigation and water developmen 
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projects. a 
Brazilian Iron and Steel Mill a 
Facilities Still Being Expanded 

The expansion of Brazil's irom ang 







steel mill facilities is still 
the attention of American 
and contractors, although the 
activity in the field took place in 
mid-1940’s. The design and construc 
tion of power plants and transmission, 
lines was a principal activity for sey 
eral large American firms in 
American petroleum specialists 
been active in Brazil, too. r 

Similar projects in the field of basic 
economic development are under way 
throughout most of Latin America, ag 
reported by U. S. firms participating in 
this work. In addition, important gem 
eral engineering studies and natural 
resource surveys continually are being 
made. 

American firms also have been con 
sulted on city planning schemes, water 
and sewage systems, and hospitals, 
American architects have had a hand 
in the design and construction of office 
buildings and hotels, although much of 
this work has been carried out by local 
Latin American architects and contrac 
tors. 

American specialists are working a 
some aspects of petroleum servicing and 
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' ; ; ag . In t 
dustry provides an important market construction in eight countries, inclu of Gre 
for U. S. engineering services. In 1952, - ing Venezuela, Colombia, and Brazil sultant 
grounc 
U. 8. Receipts for Services From Foreign Contract Operations of U. S. Engineering, elect 
Contracting, and Consulting Firms‘ 
io. Millions of dollars hydro 
Foreign country 1950 1951 io } tion, ] 
pe ee neo 66.5 77.0. BEF have « 
ata ete nnenamrnntiisiintnnsiidutinnenies GI, eee of por’ 
20 American Republics . scppeisliiletitimennadidiaattinistaaumugdiiaintivetas : 20. 5 oon 63 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile 4.2 49 57 
Brazil 3.9 6.8 6) 
ESS 2.1 4.9 
Mexico . sisiealiniean 1.7 3.3 
Venezuela SE POR REA” > > SER ee He SS 6.7 6.9 
Other and unspecified RE ER SC PI aR a a NN te 1.9 3.9 
European dependencies in pe REM . 8 9 4 
Europe ......... sae itlaipnntticnieeseticacitini cen tbatineesciontoenpibioas 19.5 22.3 is 
Belgium, Ne therlands, ‘and Ger many... : <a 23 2 
Denmark, Norway, and ; wanen laevis 3 4 
France ... died 3.1 . au 
Greece and “Turkey. PE SE adusiineimicaticn 4.0 
Italy PS Ee 3.8 
United Kingdom, Iceland, and Ireland....... 6.4 1] 
Other and unspecified... iy 
IE” GRIT ITT <i cs ctnsitmepsinncnepevennsmstontentine ensasooensanovossvensethiesteebineseian 48 
SERIE et SEER a ey Soeeerermeveee: 3.6 
I I I ich cin ia cimeesidnshibibiodebencibddgintpeceneqetsiostbibnaenineababdnicinettdemssnetiit A 


Africa ..... 
Rest of world 


Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, Korea, “and Ry ukyus souiniilaaialitiiodes 


India, Burma, and Ceylon... eb ; 
Indonesia and Philippines... sesiquiesinvecnenentpetaoeneainenteanee® 
Other and unspecified... <A Filan ct ee a ees 





1 Statistics for individual countries or areas are not shown unless they represent the oy 
three or more reporting companies, no one of which comprises more than 50 percent 


total. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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receip’ industrial development projects 
y for American firms had contracts 
1 refine) p 1952 include the construction of a 
gifide plant and ore docks, chemical 
N totali) gant gesign, coke oven construction 
can agi gd steel plant management, and en- 
max gneering and purchasing dee on 7 
lang | nection with rayon mac inery an 
wal | pdustrial furnace equipment—all in 
—high. } Chile. 
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In Mexico, American design, inspec- 
lopment | jon, and management services were 
» on bituminous and sulfur 


gines, fertilizer plants, and other 
ganufacturing facilities. Activities in 
gher countries have ranged from aerial 
y to cement plant and 
gain storage elevator construction. 


furopean Capital Plant Needed 
American Skills, Equipment 

In Europe, which has many capable 
mgineers and contractors of its own, 
the use of American firms has been 

influenced by the availability of 
AMSA dollar grants. Over 70 per- 
ent of the total $61 million in service 

ts to U. S. firms from this area 
in 1950-52 was financed out of these 
| funds, 

The postwar reactivation and expan- 
son of Western Europe’s capital plant, 
athough mainly a matter of European 
jnitiative and responsibility, has re- 
qired the utilization of critically need- 
ei American engineering skills and 
modern equipment. This has applied 
particularly to certain industrics in 
France, Italy, and the United Kingdom 
—iton and steel, petroleum refining and 
petrochemical, and electric power—for 
which the United States has designed 
and engineered modernized plants and 
introduced new processes and equip- 
ment not yet available in Europe. 

In the less industrialized countries 
of Greece and Turkey, American con- 
siltants and engineers have laid the 
goundwork for future expansion of 
electric power development—both 
hydro and thermal—and fuel produc- 
tion, particularly coal in Turkey, and 
have done extensive work in the field 
of pert construction, transportation, and 
communications. 

Considering the magnitude of the 
aea involved, in terms of square miles, 
Mpulation, and natural resources, 

i engineering, contracting, and 
consulting firms have done relatively 
little business in the part of the world 
outside the Western Hemisphere and 
Europe. Althought the statement does 
mt hold for certain companies and se- 

countries, a number of factors 
tan be considered to account for this 
general situation. 
great distances, unfavorable cli- 
mate, shortage of local labor skilled in 
machinery operation, the cost of induc- 
ing American workers to travel to and 
fémain in the difficult places where 
work must be carried out, as well as 
Uncertainties of financing and unstable 
al conditions in many spots have 
ed to discourage Americans from 
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taking full advantage of all the possi- 
ble opportunities in this large area. 


In many parts of Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania technical aid has been forth- 
coming from the United Nations and 
the U. S. Government. These programs 
have recognized the need for activities 
in certain basic avenues of develop- 
ment, which must frequently precede 
even the development of a country’s 
natural resources. 


Thus, the programs have been direct- 
ed largely to such projects as public 
health and sanitation, education to re- 
duce illiteracy, training techniques for 
increasing agricultural productivity, 
and training of personnel to provide 
these countries with a reservoir of 
skilled workers and administrators to 
help carry forward their own programs 
of economic development. 


The oil-wealthy Arab countries and 
sheikdoms of the Middle East have 
provided the brightest opportunities in 
that part of the world for US. engi- 
neers and contractors. Largely devel- 
oped with American private capital in 
the period after the war, the oil indus- 
try in the Persian Gulf States has been 
the source of large service earnings for 
a number of America’s biggest and 
most experienced petroleum specialists. 

The growing awareness of the peo- 
ple in the so-called undeveloped areas 
of the world of the contrast between 
their living conditions and those in the 
economically advanced nations has had 
an important influence in stimulating 
local governments to request foreign 
aid under the technical assistance pro- 
grams and to assume a large share of 
the costs involved. An increasing pro- 
portion of U. S. Government technical 
assistance—both services and cash— 
has been allocated for the Middle East 
and the Far East, and loans from the 
International Bank to Asia and Africa 
are receiving more attention. 


Large master development schemes 
have been planned or actually started 
in many countries. In a number of in- 
stances American firms are doing the 
overall long-range planning with other 
U. S. firms participating in the carrying 
out of certain specific projects. There 
is, however, considerable competition 
from European firms throughout south- 
ern and southeastern Asia, as well as 
Africa, especially in those lands which 
long have had economic and political 
ties with Europe. 


Africa Has Limited Opportunities 
For Engineers and Contractors 

Africa has offered only limited oppor- 
tunities for American engineers and 
contractors, not only because of physi- 
cal difficulties and distance, but be- 
cause almost the entire region is under 
the control of European countries— 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Portugal. 

Apart from work on U. S. military 
bases in North Africa, not covered in 
this discussion, engineering receipts 
from the independent nations of the 


Union of South Africa, Liberia, and 
Egypt accounted in 1952 for three- 
quarters of the $4.1-million total re- 
ported for the area. In Europe’s de- 
pendent African territories several 
development programs are still in the 
survey stage, and a small number of 
U. S. firms are engaged in mineral 
studies, mapping, and railway surveys. 

In the area outside of middle-east 
Asia and Africa, American engineers 
and contractors reported foreign activi- 
ties in about a dozen countries. In sev- 
eral of these, for example, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Taiwan (Formosa), and Indo- 
nesia, U. S. engineers have done the 
major share of designing and planning 
long-range economic development 
schemes. 


In India engineering work is done 
largely by local and European techni- 
cians, and U. S. firms are heading up 
only a few of the many projects being 
undertaken. They are, however, en- 
gaged in minor phases of the work on 
a number of the remaining projects. 

Other countries in the Far East 
where American consultants, contrac- 
tors, and engineers are doing work in- 
clude Japan, Pakistan, Ceylon, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 


Increasing Demand Seen 
For Engineering Services 


Despite the progress achieved since 
the end of World War II, the pace of 
economic development. throughout the 
world has been slow when measured in 
terms of the vast amount of work still 
to be done. To properly evaluate devel- 
opment opportunities and to set up a 
logical system of project priorities, a 
large number of countries have created 
development banks and _ corporations 
whose functions include the vital one 
of mobilizing the capital, both domes- 
tic and foreign, required to carry out 
the programs. As progress on these 
matters is achieved, there will be an 
acceleration in the number of projects 
undertaken and an increasing demand 
for the engineering skills available in 
the United States and abroad. 2 

The success of American firms in 
securing foreign contracts will be af- 
fected increasingly by competition from 
European and other technically ad- 
vanced countries which, through aggres- 
sive selling techniques, easier credit 
terms, and a willingness to make mi- 
nority investments in new enterprises, 
have acquired contracts in several 
South American countries, India, Pakis- 
tan, and Iraq, among others. 

Competition from local firms also is 
growing in the more actively develop- 
ing countries. Venezuela and Canada, 
for example, now have large numbers 
of competent domestic architects, engi- 
neers, and technicians who are often 
able to compete successfully with 
American or other foreign concerns, 
Yet these two countries have provided 
the largest foreign markets for U. S. 
engineering and related services. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Turkish Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


Ipeker, a silk manufacturing firm in 
Turkey, plans to construct an artificial 
silk mill and is seeking American par- 
ticipation in the form of equipment and 
know-how. 


The firm, said to be one of Turkey’s 
largest silk manufacturers, is interested 
in shifting from the silk to the artificial 
silk business because of the growing 
Turkish market for rayon and the 
gradual displacement of silk by rayon 
and nylon, 


According to estimates, 1952 imports 
of artificial silk amounted to 1,500 
metric tons and domestic production 
of rayon fibers was less than 400 tons 
of low-grade fibers, making a total con- 
sumption of about 1,900 tons for that 
year. Conservative estimates envisage 
a possible future demand of 7,000 tons 
annually within 2 or 3 years. 

The cost of the new plant is esti- 
mated at approximately 6 million Turk- 
ish lira (1 Turkish lira=US$0.357). 
Initial output is expected to be 2,000 
tons. 

Ipeker wishes to collaborate with 


1954 Edition of Directory 
To List N. Y. Importers 


Free listing in the 1954 edition of the 
Directory of New York Importers and 
Related Services, to be published by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, is offered to nonmember 
importers in the New York Metropolitan 
Area. Previous editions of the directory 
listed only member firms of the associa- 
tion. 

The directory will contain data on 
hundreds of New York firms directly 
engaged in importing merchandise from 
all parts of the world. Nonmember list- 
ings will be limited to importers, but 
member firms offering services to the 
import trade, such as customs brokers, 
attorneys, inspection and weighing serv- 
ices, warehousemen and terminal opera- 
tors, translators, banks, steamship com- 
panies, air lines, marine insurance firms, 
and cable companies, will ‘be included. 


The directory is distributed to more 
than 7,500 firms and individuals in the 
United States and throughout the world 
who are interested in international 
trade, including chambers of commerce, 
commercial organizations, American and 
foreign government officials, foreign ex- 
porters, and buyers in the United States. 

Importers in the New York area de- 
siring to be listed may obtain the neces- 
sary questionnaire by writing the Im- 
port Division, Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, [fic., 99 
Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





American investors who would be will- 
ing to provide an estimated $1 million 
in modern processing equipment, as 
well as technical know-how. An equal 
contribution in Turkish currency and 
credits would be made available by the 
Turkish firm. Profits would be shared 
on a 50-50 basis, and the American 
investors would be permitted to man- 
age the mill. Details on marketing, 
management, location, design of the 
plant, etc., would be worked out by 
mutual agreement. 

Interested parties may obtain further 
eee from Ipeker, Bursa, Tur- 
ey. 





Iraq Invites Bids on 
Road- Construction 


Qualified civil engineering contrac- 
tors are invited by the Development 
Board, Government of Iraq, to submit 
bids until April 7 for the construction 
of the earthworks, culverts, and bridges 
along the route of the Aziziya-Kut sec- 
tion of the Baghdad-Kut Road, a dis- 
tance of about 90 kilometers. 


The project includes formation of 
embankments and construction of cul- 
verts and small-- and medium-span 
bridges in mass and reinforced con- 
crete, and all related works. 

Copies of the tender documents, in 
duplicate, may be obtained from the 
Director-General of Contracts, Ministry 
of Development, Southgate, Baghdad, 
upon payment of 25 Iraqi dinars, which 
sum will not be refunded (1 Iraqi 
dinar = US$2.80). Drawings may be in- 
spected at the Office of the Directorate- 
General, Technical Section 2, Ministry 
of Development, Southgate, Baghdad, 
during office hours. 

Bids must be accompanied by a pre- 
liminary deposit of 10,000 Iraqi dinars, 
payable in cash to the Directorate-Gen- 
eral of Accounts, Ministry of Develop- 
ment, or by letter of guarantee from 
any approved bank in Baghdad. Bids 
will be accepted only from firms or 
individuals who have previously per- 
formed work of a similar nature and 
size. The Development Board does not 
guarantee to accept the lowest or any 
bid. 


Two Trade Leads Withdrawn 


Two trade opportunities announced 
on behalf of Sime, Darby & Co., Ltd., 
Singapore, have been withdrawn. These 
opportunities were announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, February 1, 
1954, page 21. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been advised that these inquiries were 
in error, and the firm is not in a posi- 
tion at this time to take on new agen- 
cies for the equipment listed. 








British Guiana Issues | 
Guide for Investors 


The Government of British © 
entitled “British Guiana—Land of © 
Opportunity,” designed to serve | 
as a guide to investment and de- 
velopment opportunities in that 
country. q 

The booklet discusses briefly 
the country’s resources, trade, and | 
industry; progress and develop 
ment; and the Government's 
policy with respect to develop. 
ment. Also included are sum. 
maries of established, prospective, 
and possible industries, as well ag 
information on taxation and tax 
concessions, labor, leases and min- 
ing claims, capital issues, com- 
pany law and registration, regig- 
tration of business names, licenges 
and control, customs duties, com- 
munications, and accommodation 
and clothing. 

Copies are available upon re 
quest from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 


Guiana has published a booklet |) 





Toit 











Egyptian Mining Company 
Seeks U. S. Investment 


American interests are invited by the 
Hamata Mining Company, Cairo, Egypt, 
to participate in the exploitation of + 
menite deposits in Egypt. 

The company reportedly holds a mi 
ing lease granted by the Egyptian Gov 
ernthent for the exploitation of ilmenite 
deposits in the Southeastern Desert of 
Egypt, near the Red Sea. 

It is understood that the firm, whic 
engages in mining activites, has most d 
its capital tied up in other mining ver 
tures at present, and for this reasi 
capital is sought from other sources. A 
preliminary survey indicates that 
serves of the deposits are ample, al 
the grade of ore good. 

A summary statement concerning ti 
ilmenite deposits and a set of pho 
graphs of the deposits are available ff 
review on loan from the Commercial Ir 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreigt 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Cor 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to com 
municate with the Hamata Mining Colr 
pany, 16 Sharia Cherif Pasha, Cairo, 
Egypt. 





U. S. exports of domestic and fore? 
merchandise in December 
amounted to $1,316 million, 
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1S. Farm Commodities 
0 Be Purchased by FOA 


|,llotments totaling $23 million, for 
purchase of surplus U. S. agricul- 

3) commodities for the Federal Re- 

of Germany, Finland, and Taiwan 

), have been announced by the 
Operations Administration. 

‘The funds are made available under 

550 of the Mutual Security Act 

1953, which provides for the purchase 
{such commodities for resale to friend- 

nations, with payment in local cur- 
ea The local currency proceeds are 

by FOA for the furtherance of the 

security program, as specified 
by secypn 550. 
The allotment for the Federal Repub- 
je of Germany is for $13 million, of 
which $10 million is authorized for the 
of tobacco, and $3 million for 
The German mark currency will 
jewsed for construction of refugee hous- 
ig in Western Germany and West 
Berlin. 

Finland has been allotted $5 million, 
finance the purchase of $2 million 
worth of cotton and $3 million worth of 
bacco. The two commodities will be 
wid to Finnish importers and the local 
q@mrency received in payment will be 
wed for U. S. purchases of Finnish 
products. 

Authorizations issued against an allot- 
went of $5 million for Taiwan include 
$29 million for purchases of barley and 
bread grains. 

Section 550 purchases authorized by 
POA totaled $85,075,000 as of February 
The purchase authorizations have 
Wen issued to the United Kingdom, 
Western Germany, Norway, Taiwan, 
i Finland against allotments totaling 
99,350,000. 


Egypt To Build Water Wells 


The conditions of tender and specifi- 
tations covering construction of 20 wells 
ft water supply and clearing of’ some 
tthe existing wells in Dakhla and 
a Oases are available from the 
Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, Embassy of Egypt, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
documents may be purchased for 
$7.40 per set. 
Bids will be accepted until April 20 
the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
in Cairo. 


Itanbul Plans New Subway 


The city of Istanbul, Turkey, is 
hviting bids until April 9,. covering 
Wistruction of the Istanbul subway. 
tions may be obtained at a 
of $54, from the Direction Gen- 
tale IETT, Metro Han, Istanbul. 
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Spain To Buy Machinery, Equipment 


The Government of Spain has been 
granted dollar financing by the Foreign 
Operations Administration for the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment for 
reforestation and reclamation work in 
Spain. Authorized sources of supply 
are the United States and possessions 
and countries in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 


The equipment to be purchased, dol- 
lar amount authorized, and the period 
during which purchases may be made 
are as follows: 


@ Track-laying-type tractors, 50 
horsepower or over, to a value of $435,- 
000. Contracting period ends July 31. 

@ Tractor engines, spare parts for 
tractors, and spare parts for agricul- 
tural machinery, to a value of $224,600. 
Contracting period ends July 31. 

@ Track-laying-type tractors, under 
50 horsepower, to a value of $50,000. 
Contracting period ends July 31. 

@ Rotary cutters and spare parts, to 
a value of $4,000. Contracting period 
ends July 31.. 

@ Wheel-type tractors, to a value of 
$250,000. Contracting period ends July 
31, 

@ Scrapers, rippers, bulldozers, 
stumpers, cutting blades for roots, pick- 


Indian Institute Needs 
Laboratory Equipment 


The Indian Institute of Technology, 
an organization of the Indian Govern- 
ment, is interested in purchasing from 
the United States a variety of labora- 
tory apparatus and instruments re- 
quired for its rubber laboratory. Ac- 
cording to the Institute, funds are avail- 
able for this procurement under the 
Indo-United States Technical Aid Pro- 
gram. 

Requirements include rubber tensile 
testing machines with accessories, tear 
test cutter, flexometer, tripsometer, im- 
pact testing machine, abrasion machine, 
testing apparatus, laboratory vulcaniz- 
ing press, inclinable plane tension test- 
ing machine, compression testing ma- 
chine, rubber hardness testing machine, 
laboratory mixing mill and calender, 
two-roll mixing mill approximately 13” 
x 8”, three-bowl calender 16” x 8” with 
even speed and friction gears, 1” ex- 
truder, horizontal vulcanizer 3’ x 19”, 
four daylight vulcanizing presses 16” x 
16”, one spreader, midget-size mixer, 
and latex processing machinery, includ- 
ing ball mill, homogenizer, variable 
speed stirrer, dipping machine, and mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Interested suppliers may obtain fur- 
ther information from, and send price 
quotations (including earliest possible 
delivery dates) to, M. S. Muthana, Ap- 
plied Chemistry Department, Indian In- 
stitute of Technology, Kharagpur, West 
Bengal. 





stone machines, excavators, trailers for 
heavy tractors, motor graders, large- 
and medium-size ditchers, power con- 
trol units (cable and hydraulic types) 
for crawler tractors, and earth-boring 
equipment with rotary drill pumps, to 
a value of $397,000. Contracting period 
ends August 31. 


Interested suppliers should address 
quotations and requests for additional 
information to the Secretaria General 
de Agricultura, Agencia del Ministerio, 
de Agricultura, Madrid, Spain. 





Austrian Manufacturer 
To Expand Facilities 


Motorenfabrik J. Warchalowski, said 
to be one of the leading Austrian manu- 
facturers of diesel engines, wishes to 
obtain the financial and technical as- 
sistance of an American manufacturer, 
in the proposed expansion of its pro- 
duction facilities. 

Present production of the firm in- 
cludes four-stroke diesel engines, wa- 
ter- and air-cooled, horizontal or ver- 
tical, 5 to 42 horsepower; diese] power 
plants, diesel-electric pumping plants, 
diesel compressors, and diesel-electric 
welding plants. Although most of its 
production is sold in Austria, about: 20 
percent is exported to other European 
countries, Africa, South America, the 
Middle East and Far East, and South- 
east Asia. The firm states that its ex- 
port market is increasing. 


Expansion plans call for large-scale 
production of a two-stroke diesel engine 
for vehicles. A new factory has already 
been built, but the firm lacks sufficient 
capital \to purchase the new machinery 
needed for increased production—es- 
timated at $300,000. 

The firm would also be interested in 

utilizing U. S. patents in its new pro- 
gram. 
Participation in management. is not 
offered, but the firm states that capital 
would be repaid in installments accord- 
ing to mutual agreement. 

A set of leaflets describing the com- 
pany’s most important products is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. Cc. 





LICENSING | 
OPPORTUNITY 


In the United States 


Clothing and Accessories: 

England—Mrs. Veronica Kearns (in- 
ventor), “Shirley,” 29 Alexandra Road, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey, offers for manu- 
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facture under license in the United 
States a patented shoe with detachable 
uppers, which enables the wearer to 
match a single pair of shoes with 
various gowns; alternatively, the patent 
owner would consider outright sale of 
the patent rights. Mrs. Kearns claims 
to be the owner of U. S. patent No. 
390988 registered number 12067, Novem- 
ber 9, 1953, covering complete shoe sole 
together with a paper pattern service 
for the uppers, for any type of shoe 
with high or low heel. 


IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Supplementary informatio: in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
Pp otoqenans. price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated oy symbol (*), 
from the Commercia a 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 














Alcoholic Beverages: 


Austria—Erato Gaststaetten Gesell- 
schaft m.b.H. (export merchant, whole- 
saler), 11 Maerzstrasse, Vienna XV, 
offers to export direct and seeks perma- 
nent representatives in the United 
States for all types of Austrian wines 
in any quantities desired. Exporter will 
send samples upon request. 


France—Maison “Grand Empereur 
Napoleon” (producer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 4 rue Jean-Jaures, Cognac, 


Charente, offers to export direct only 
first-quality-Cognac (“Grand Empereur 
Napoleon”) brandy and other types of 
brandies, 10 years and older; packed in 
glass bottles of 75 centiliters each or in 
55-liter casks. Large quantities avail- 
able. Quality inspection at Cogriac, 
Charente, France, at buyer’s expense. 

Spain—Victoriano Romero Sanchez 
Mateos (wine producer, potential ex- 
porter), Fernando de los Rios 3, Madrid, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
fine-quality white and claret-tinto wines, 
mark “Santa Elena”; specifications: 11 
to 14 percent alcohol, 0.4 to 1.0 grams 
volatile acid per liter, tartaric acid 4 to 
6 grams per liter, sulfates less than 
2 grams per liter; quantities available: 
500,000 liters white wine and 200,000 
liters claret-tinto. Samples available 
from exporter upon request. Correspond- 
ence jn Spanish preferred. 


Clothing: 

Netherlands—Helfi 
V. (manufacturer, exporter), 84-86 
Spuistraat, Amsterdam, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent rainwear 
and sportswear of poplin, gabardine, 
acetate rayon, wool, nylon, and plastic, 
in quantities to be determined by agree- 
ment. Firm requests information about 
American sizes. 


Regenkleding C. 


Decorators’ Items: 

Japan—Midland Agencies (exporter), 
2651 Irie-Omagari, Shimizu-shi, Shi- 
zuoka-ken, offers to export direct best 
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grade grass cloth wallpaper in various 
patterns, in rolls 36 inches by 8 yards; 
one order to contain not less than 500 
rolls. Inspection at factory by export- 
er’s inspector, 


Foodstuffs: : 

France—A. Aucher & L. Faget 
(Sucers. to Perry) (producer, wholesal- 
er, exporter), Lauzun, Lot-et-Garonne, 
offers to export direct only (except in 
the State of New York where firm al- 
ready has trade contacts), good to 
choice qualities of canned “foies gras,” 
“purees de foies gras,” and truffles. 
Choice qualities of “foies gras” packed 
in earthenware vessels; other products 
packed in tin cans. Quality inspection 
at Lauzun, France, at buyer’s expense. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 


Indonesia—N. V. Gabungan Import- 
Export Bali (G, I. E. B.) (exporter of 
coffee, importer, wholesaler), Djl. Kent- 
jur 40, Djakarta, wishes to develop a 
U. S. market for “Robusta” coffee. 

Indonesia—N. V. Halba Trading Co. 
(exporter and wholesaler of coffee), 8 
Djalan Djembatan Merah, Surabaya, 
wishes to develop a U. S. market for 
“Robusta” coffee. 


Household Goods: 

Italy—R. A. M., Romana Ars (manu- 
facturer), 27 Via Alessandro Cialdi, 
Rome, offers to export direct all kinds 
of de luxe lamps, including metal and 
wooden lamps for desk and wall, and 
ceiling lamps. 

Japan—Yoshikawa Sangyo Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
No. 18, i1-chome, Kitakyutaro-machi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to develop a 
U. S. market for a sewing machine 
known as the “Hand Type Miniature 
Sewing Machine.” Illustrated leafiet 
available.* 

Oils: 

Union of South Africa—T. E. Davis 
(producer of avocado pears; processor 
of avocado oil), Hilston Post Office, 
Hercules (near Pretoria), offers to ex- 
port direct to users filtered avocado oil, 
at the rate of 50 gallons per week. Firm 
has 350 gallons in stock at present, but 
could increase this amount considerably 
if required. Price information available.* 


Souvenir Items: 

Jordan—Conco, Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), P. O. B, 439, Amman, invites in- 
quiries from U. S. firms interested in 
importing souvenir items from the Holy 
Land. 


Tobacco: 

Cyprus—C. J. Mikellides (export 
merchant), 5 Callipoli St., Nicosia, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
100,000 to 125,000 Ibs. annually of 
Cyprus fumigated Latakia-fype tobacco. 


Tool Parts: 

Sweden—AB. Sundiarmatur (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 20 Teg- 
nersgatan, Goteborg, offers to export 
direct or through agent highest quality 
studs and drive pins of all kinds, for 





Kuwait To Purchase 
Power Equipment 


The Kuwait Electricity Depart. 
ment has issued public notices jp. 
viting bids for the supply of two 
20,000-kw. turbo alternators and 
two 250,000-Ib.-per-hour evapora- 
tion steam raising units to be 
erected in the new power station 
in Kuwait. Bids must be suyb- 
mitted by May 1. 

According to the announce 
ments, specifications will be pro- 
vided.only to recognized and ac. 
credited Kuwait agents, and bids 
will be accepted only through such 
agents. 

Names of Kuwait firms aregon- 
tained in a list entitled “Business 
Firms—Kuwait,” copies of which 
may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U, §, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any Depart. 
ment of Commerce Field Office, at 
$1 a copy. 











Remington, Drive-It, or similar stud 
drivers. Quantities to be determined by 
agreement. 





IMPORT AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY 











Services: 

England—The Collectors Book Club 
(Editions de Luxe, Ltd.) (bookbinder, 
including hand- and custom-binding; 
operates subscription book club), Il 
Wigmore Place, London, W. 1, wishes to 
appoint agents on a regional basis 
obtain orders for bookbinding work 
and other services for libraries and 
collectors. Descriptive literature avail 
able.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 


England—Leonard Baines & Co., Lid 
(importing distributor, manufacturers 
agent, commission merchant), Harley 
Buildings, 11 Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for blanc fixe (precipitated 
barium sulfate), best white and offcolor 
grades, in 300-ton lots every ofthe 
month, 

Germany—Norddeutsches Kalkkontor 
Hans-A. Kleemann (importer, 
saler), 29 Lange Reihe, Hamburg } 
wishes to purchase direct various 
chemicals, such as natrium chlorate, # 
lots of 10,000 kilos. 
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Olothing and Accessories: 

Belgian Congo—“ORFAB”—Oriental 
Fabrics (Congo), Ltd. (importer, retail- 
er, wholesaler), 17 avenue Bakongo 


(B. P. 1930), Leopoldville, wishes to 


purchase direct cotton socks, cotton 
_ ginglets, handkerchiefs, ties, and plastic 
yaincoats. 
Foodstuffs: 


Belgian Congo—“ORFAB”—Oriental 
Fabrics (Congo), Ltd. (importer, retail- 
er, wholesaler), 17 avenue Bakongo 
(B. P. 1930), Leopoldville, wishes to 

direct corned beef, horse ‘meat, 
and tinned provisions. 

Saudi Arabia—Abdul Aziz Ali Mu- 
tawa (importer), Al-Khobar, wishes to 
purchase direct long yellow rice. Firm 
requests quotations for 200 and 400 
metric tons c. i. f. Damman and c. i, f. 
Bahrein, and asks that samples be 
supplied. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Machinery Parts: 

Canada—General Diesel, Inc. (manu- 
facturer of generator sets; importing 
distributor of industrial and marine 
diesel and gasoline engines, generators, 
and accessories), 101 Henderson St., 

, P. Q., wishes to purchase direct 
cold-weather starting primers for diesel 
and gasoline engines, for use with bulk 
starting fluid, capsule starting fluid, and 
pressure cartridge starting fluid. 


Textiles: 

Belgian Congo—“‘ORFAB”—Oriental 
Fabrics (Congo), Ltd. (importer, retail- 
er, wholesaler), 17 avenue Bakongo 


(B. P. 1930), Leopoldville, wishes to 
purchase direct woolen suitings and 
cotton drill. 





EXPORT AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Electrical Equipment: 

Jordan—Conco, Ltd. (importer, re- 
taller, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 439, Amman, wishes to 
obtain agency from manufacturer only 
for small hydroelectric generators. 


Machinery: 
Jordan—Conco, Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 


chant), P. O. B. 439, Amman, wishes to 
obtain agencies from manufacturers 
only for agricultural equipment and 
Machinery; irrigation machinery and 
equipment, including motors, pumps, 
and pipe; and well-drilling equipment. 

Textile Waste: 

Italy—Dr. Angelo Acquadro 
agent, importer, wholesaler), 1 Via 
Cristoforo Colombo, Biella (Vercelli 
Province), wishes to obtain agency for 
all of Italy for cotton, rayon, nylon, and 
wool waste, and rags. 

Italy—Galileo Boschetti (dealer and 
agent), Cossila (Vercelli Province), 


March 8, 1954 


(sales 


wishes to obtain agency for rags and 
waste knit goods of cotton, wool, and 
synthetic fibers, 


Textiles: 

Union of South Africa—Edward 
Woodhams & Co. (manufacturers’ 
agent), 80 Yorkshire House, Field St. 
(P. O. Box 57), Durban, wishes to ob- 
tain agencies from American textile 
manufacturers only for khaki drills, 
jeans, and twills, over 150 and 170 
threads; bleached and unbleached sheet- 
ing; calico; broadcloth; poplin; limeric; 
blue denim; and blue and cotton prints. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





FOREIGN 
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Germany—Willi Hammacher, repre- 
senting Karl Hammacher, G, m. b, H. 
(manufacturer and exporter of steel 
surgical and dental instruments), 27 
Steinendorferstrasse, Solingen-Aufder- 
hoehe, is interested in selling his firm’s 
products in the United States and 
wishes to study the American market. 
Scheduled to arrive March 8, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Dewitt & Herz, Inc., 99 
East St.. New Hyde Park, N. Y. Iti- 
nerary: New York and Philadelphia. 


Germany—Johann Kretzer, represent- 
ing Johann Kretzer, Stahlwarenfabrik 
(manufacturer and exporter of cutlery), 
17/19 Uferstrasse, Solingen-Ohligs, is 
interested in selling his firm’s products 
in the United States and wishes to study 
the American market. Was scheduled 
to arrive the latter part of February, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Charles Levin 
& Co., 540 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, and Los Angeles. 


Italy—Dr. Enrico Cutolo, represent- 
ing the following firms: Istituto Siero- 
terapico Italiano, S. P. A. (manufactur- 
er and exporter of vaccines and medici- 
nal specialties, importer of chemical and 
pharmaceutical specialties and labora- 
tory equipment), 60 Via S. Giacomo dei 
Capri, Naples; Dott. M. Galosi & F. 
Prodotti Farmaceutici Specializzati 
(manufacturer and exporter of medici- 
nal specialties, importer of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products and laboratory 
equipment), 13/15 Via Giuseppe Zurlo, 
Naples; Farmochimica Cutolo-Ciaburri 
(manufacturer and exporter of medici- 
nal specialties, importer of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products and laboratory 
equipment), 32 Via Marco Aurelio Sev- 
erino, Naples; I, C. A. N.—Industria 
Ceramiche Artistiche Napoletane (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of artistic 
ceramics), Piazzetta E. Gianturco 8, 
Naples; and E, S. IL—Edizioni Scientif- 


-iche Italiane (publisher), 83 Galleria’ 


Umberto I, Naples, is, interested in ap- 


‘and copper ore), 
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pointing sales agents in the United 
States for pharmaceutical and medicinal 
specialties, such as serums, vaccines, 
and synthetic hormones, produced by 
the first three firms; obtaining agencies 
on behalf of the first three firms from 
important U. S. manufacturers of vita- 
mins and other chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products; developing a U. S. 
market for all types and qualities of 
ceramics manufactured by the fourth 
firm, through the appointment of an 
exclusive sales agent who could assure 
sales to a minimum value of $300,000 
annually; and on behalf of the fifth. 
firm, obtaining translation and press 
rights covering scientific, medical, eco- 
nomic, and historic books by well-known 
American authors, as well as offering 
to U. S. publishers the translation and 
press rights for E. S. I.’s publications. 
Was scheduled to arrive the latter part 
of February, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 or 5 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Dr.,Severo Ochoa, Department of 
Pharmacology, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, and Chicago. 

Korea—In-Hyung Kim, representing 
Tong-A Commercial] Co. (importer and 
wholesaler of flour, fertilizer, plate 
glass, grain, yarn, piece goods, and 
pharmaceuticals; exporter of minerals 
116 Sokong-dong, 
Choong-ku, Seoul, is interested in de- 
veloping import-export trade with the 
United States, with particular reference 
to minerals, fertilizer, wheat, barley, 
raw cotton, industrial chemicals, and 
textiles. Was scheduled to arrive in 
February, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 5 months. U. S. address (until 
May 21, 1954): c/o Morris Hall, Ad- 
vanced Management Program, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Mass. Itinerary: Boston, San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, and 
Washington. 





Greece in Market for 
Medical Equipment 


The State Procurement Service, 
29 Churchill Street, Athens, 
Greece, is inviting bids until 
March 24 for the supply of medi- 
cal equipment required by the 
Greek General Staff, Air Forces. 
A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Additional information and as- 
sistance may be obtained from the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administra- 
tion, 729 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (telephone: Sterling 
3-4751). 
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1954 Dates 1954 Dates 
Feb. 26-April 4....... .Pakistan...............International Industrial Fair, Ka- May 29-June 13....,..1taly......0dnternational Samples Fair, Padua, 
rachi. May 30-June 6........SPAiM.....nccsseccsnsseee Tenth International Congress 
March 4-9. .....cccccccevs Germany............... German Toy Fair, Nuremberg. Agriculture and Food Industries, 
March 5-14................ngland................ International Salon of Beauty, Lon- Madrid. 
} on. Pi May 31-June 11...... Canada seen dnternational Trade Fair, T. 
March 5-14........-0000- BIZ IUM.......vsserveees eo Inventors Exhibition, June 1-20 Spain............ ~-International Trade Fair, Barcolaae 
sels. é, -24 ongl ame Antique Dealer's Fai > 
March 6-1L......--reg--Germany a International Leathergoods Fair, vung ® —aene ef o var ene 
enbach. ; -1 land...... ..Mechanical Handl 
... Yugoslavia.......... .National Spring Fair, Zagreb. June 9-19 England eee andling Exhibition 
seseerseeeeeere EY PANCE......00-000eeee LNternational Trade Fair, Nice. June 12-28.............. France International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, 
March, 7-9. ........<0-1:00-GETMANY ....sereeeyeres International Trade Fair (Household Jyne 13-July 13.....Colombia International Exhibition, 
Goods and Hardware), Cologne. FUME 17-27 ooo oeeeecse DWEAEN.....cssenn-seeee Hird International Oresund Pair 
March 7-12................Ge@PMAny..........Lnternational Trade Fair (Spring), Halsingborg. . 
Frankfurt. July 7-25...... Itally.......... . Ancona Fisheries Fair, Ancona. 
Ma rehs F-16....e..n2.cc0e Tal y......c.cccoseseseesseeee — A Howsurel Fair and July 9-Oct. ‘Brazil International Trade Fair, Sao 
orse Show, verona. . July 10-25 Lxemb uxembourg Internati 
March 11-21.............Switzerland.........International Motor Exhibition, wi — Luxembourg. ational Pair, 
eneva. : uly 10-Aug. 31....... \cseeieeees NOTth Sea Memori 
March 13-28.............Belgium............International Building Exhibition, July ug. 3 Japan 4 orial Exposition, 


Brussels. 
International Trade Fair (Textile 
and Clothing), Cologne. 


March 14-16..........,...GETMANY......00-000 
March 14-21.............. AUSEIIA. ..........10c00 International Trade Fair, Vienna. 
March 15-30..... Italy...... Reggio Calabria Fair, Naples 
March 17-26.............. Denmarmk............... Snpernetionel Technical Fair, Copen- 


March 20-April 4... Panama................. 





agen. 
International Commercial Exposi- 


August 14-17 


Aug. 


August 22-28....... 
Aug. 


Hakodate City. 
ome GEPMANY.....eeeeeee International Fair (Watches, Clocks, 
and Jewelry), Frankfurt. 
20-Sept. 20..... Turkey ...owee dnternational Trade Fair, Izmir, 
-United States....... International Gift and Fancy Goods 
Show. New York. 
28-Sept. 12..... Sweden. .........cc0.-. St. Erik’s Fair (International), 
Stockholm 










iam iishem Sent. soe. ad ae — ~~ International Aen Sones 

< , : t. 2-18... SCOL ve tti ustrie exhibi 

March 26-April 4....Sweden ..First International Automobile . P — Trade Fair. yap Hg ibition and 

Show, Stockholm. Sept. 3-14........ Yugoslavia International Trade Fair, Zagreb. 

March 27-April 4....United States ......International Sports, Travel, and Sept 4-9... Germany Leathergoods Fair, Offenbach. 
Vacation Show, Washington, D.C. Sept. 4-19 one rance International Fair, Strasbourg. 

March 30-April 8....Netherlands ...... oo Industries Fair, Sept. 5-7, 19-21.....Germany International Trade Fair (two sec- 

recht. 


April 1-24.................. Japan .. International Trade Fair, Osaka. 





tions), Cologne. 








eatoosvoaqeoe Sept. 5-9..... ermany..............ntern on Trad 
April 2-11.................Denmark.... International Commercial Fair, Co- + . gat A, = . ree 
f penhagen. ‘ Sept. 5-26............:0. Greece........... . International Fair, Salonika. 
pS. § S ) nS Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki. Sept. 7-16 Netherlands... International Industries Fair (Fall), 
April $-11.................. Germany sa geen | Pitrarennte - Cin- trecht. . 
ematographic Exhibition, Cologne. Sept. 7-18................. England ee Third British Food Fair, 
April 11-June 4.......Japan.. — Industrial Fair, Toyama as me ‘ Olympia, 
sity. : th ae England............. . International Handicraft, Homecratt, 
April 12-21 oe DADAN.......cc000000apan Grand Confectionery Exhibi- ¥ and Hobbies Exhibition, London. 
tion, Kyoto. Sept. 9-27.................. Ttaly....................%nternational Levant Fair, Bari, 
April 12-28 veeltaly International Trade Fair. Milan. Sept. 11-26.............. Belgium............«. International Trade Fair, Ghent. 
April 17-May 2........French Morocco..International Trade Fair, Casa- Sept. 11-26................Germany......... International Exhibition on Tourism 
blanca. and Gastronomy, Munich. 
April 21-May 2........ Italy “ees nternational Motor Show, Turin. Sept, 12-27.0000000PPAMCE..... cscs. International Trade Fair, Marseilles, 
April 24-May 3........France............ suid International Trade Fair, Lyon. Sept. 12-19 Austria.............. ..International Trade Fair (Fall), 
April 24-May 9........Belgium.................International Trade Fair, Brussels. Vienna. 
April 24-May 9........ Belgium............. International Trade Fair, Liege. Sept. 13-26................ United States.......First International Instrument Con- 
April 24-May 9........Saar.................. International Sample Fair, Saar- gress and Exposition, Philad 
brucken. . ; Sept. 14-23.............. IU .~n-ccommsiniiniain Fourth European Machine Tool Ex- 
April 25-May 4........Germany.......... .Light and Heavy Industries Fair, hibition. Milan. as 
annover. ‘ Sept. 17-27............... Belgium..............International Tourism, Hotel, and 
April 25-28................Germany Fur nd Fur Processing Exhibition, Food Exhibition, Liege. 
Frankfurt. Sept. 18-Oct. 3.......Belgium...............International Technical and Indus- 
April 26-30................ United States.......Quadrennial Exhibition of the Amer- trial Exhibition, Charleroi. 
jean Textile Machinery Associa- Sept. 23-28............... Germany................International Book Fair, Frankfart. 
tion, Atlantic City. Sept. 24-Oct. 2........ England... International Commercial Motor 
April 30-May 6........Austria.................Graz Spring Trade Fair, Graz. Transport Exhibition, London. 
MBY 1-12......-.ccseeeecereeF PANCE....-neenee dnternational Paper and Allied Sept. 25-Oct. 10.......Germany.............. German Industries Fair, Berlin. 
nee Equipment Exhibition, Sept. 26-Oct. 11....... France... International Nautical Exhibition, 
aris. Paris. 
May 1-20............0--..+ Spain international Samples Fair, Valencia. Sept. 28-Oct. 1........United States.....Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleve- 
May 1-16....................France ... International Trade Fair, Lille. land. 
MBY 3-14... 00-00 England................. British Industries Fair, London and Oct. 2 woocsanetreeponence MEINE -wene Anternational Philatelic and Postal 
Birmingham. . (no closing date) Exhibition, New Delhi. 
May 3-238....................Australia............ Architecture and Building Exhibl- Ot. [+17 ... ccccccecueFTANCE.....nrernneneeednternational Motor Car, Cycle, and 
; tion, Sydney. Sports Exhibition, Paris. 
May 8-14... United States....... Foundry Congress and Show, Cleve- Oct. 9-24............0.GEPMADY.........0.00-.-..-.lnternational Exhibition on Hunting 
land. and Fishing, Duesseldorf. 
May 8-138.................- Switzerland..........Swiss Industries Fair, Basel. Oct. 12-16...........00.- United States.......National Chemical Exposition, Chi- 
May 12-23.................Germany... German Haniicraft Fair, Munich. cago. ; 
May 14-22..................United States en oy marope Trade Exposition, Oct. 20-30. ...ccccereeereee EnSland.......,......U.nternational Motor Exhibition, Lon 
s Angeles. don. 
May 15-Oct. 15........ NI chiccvecscbahas .. International Navigation Exhibition, Oct. 24-27..............-. United States Milk Industry Foundation Convem 
vaples. , tion, Atlantic City. 
May 15-30..........c000.-GETMANY.....cc00+s000- International Printing and Paper Oct. 25-30................. United States Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
Fair. Duesseldorf. turers’ Convention, Atlantic City. 
May 22-30. ........csc0«s Sweden.................$wedish Industries Fair, Gothen- 2» eee England................. International Bicycle and Motorey- 
erg. cle Exhibition, London. 
May 22-June 7.........France...................International Trade Fair, Paris. NOV. 15-20.........ceceree MD1ANd......000FUblic Works and Municipal Serv- 
May 22-June 7......... ee International Samples Fair, Trieste. 4 ices Exposition, London. 
May 25-June 10...... Italy ebengitaniiedh impernational Mediterranean Fair, Nov. 27-Dec. 8......... Italy new dnternational Cycle and Motoreycle 
alermo. 


Exhibition, Milan. 





tionery, 











British Industries To 
Show Products in May 


Almost 100 industries, represented by 
nearly 2,000 different firms, will exhibit 
at the British Industries Fair to be held 
in England May 3-14. 

Consumer goods, including boats and 
small craft, gifts and decorative acces- 
sories, musical’ instruments, scientific 
and optical instruments, paper and sta- 
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and prefabricated buildings, 
will be shown at Earls Court and Olym- 
pia, London. Heavy industry exhibits 
Will be on display at Castle Bromwich. 
These will include machinery, hard- 
ware, building and heating exhibits, and 
electrical products. 


American businessmen interested in 
the fair may obtain free advance cata- 
logs from the British Consulate Gen- 
eral, Empire State Building, New York 
Cify, or any British Consulate in the 


United States. Catalogs contain exhibi- 
tors’ names, addresses, and products to 
be shown, one being devoted to consum- 
er goods and the other to heavy i 
dustry. Prospective visitors should in- 
dicate whether they wish one volume 
or both. 





U. S. general imports in December 
1953 amounted to $911 million, accord 
ing to preliminary estimates of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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German Industries Fair 
Set for Hannover 


The German Industries Fair, to 
be held in Hannover, Germany, 
from April 25 to May 4, 1954, will 
‘combine the heavy and light in- 
dustries, and will display both 
technical products and consumer 


Emphasis will be on export and 
international participation. The 
20 halls, covering 200,000 square 
meters, and the open-air space of 
55,000 square meters will accom- 
modate exhibits in the following 
fields: Mechanical engineéring, 
electrical engineering, industrial 
supplies, office equipment, and 
consumer goods. 

Additional information may be 
obtained by writing to Deutsche 
Messe und Ausstellungs-A.G., Han- 
nover-Messegelande, Messe-Post- 
amt, Schalter 1, Germany. 











Sweden To Hold Its First 
International Auto Show 


About 400 automobiles, trucks, and 
buses, of 67 makes of both Swedish and 
foreign manufacture will be displayed 
at the First International Automobile 
Show to be held in Sweden from March 
2% through April 4, 1954. 

The show is being sponsored by the 
Swedish Automobile Manufacturers and 
Dealers Association, which has ar- 
ranged to use the facilities and services 
of the St. Erik’s Fair management at 
Lidingovagen, Stockholm. 

The display will be open to the public 
daily, from noon to 9:30 p.m. Tickets 
of admission will cost about $0.60 per 
visit, with special rates for children 
under 15 years and those who wish to 
visit the display an unlimited number 
of times. A special catalog will be 
on sale beginning March 20, 1954. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Olof Leffler, Secretary of the 
Stockholm Chamber of Commerce. 





German Industry Exhibition 
Scheduled in Mexico City 


An opportunity to view the products 
of German industry will be given at 
the German Industry Exhibition to be 
held in Mexico City from March 23 to 
April 4. About 500 firms will be rep- 
resented. More than half of the prod- 
ucts shown will be in the machine, ma- 
chine tool, and vehicle industry sector. 
A wide range of consumer goods also 
will be displayed. 

One of the highlights of the exhibi- 
tion will be a show of German modern 
art and books. German films will be 
run and a well-known symphony or- 
chestra is coming from Germany to 


March 8, 1954 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 


Planned in London 


More than 90 stands will display the 
treasures of the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
and Exhibition which will be held in 
London, England, June 9-24, 1954. 
Pieces loaned from the collections of 
members of the Royal Family will be 
displayed again this year. 

The highlights of the exhibition 
probably will be provided by 18th cen- 
tury cabinetmakers, goldsmiths, and 
artists; but pewter, carpets, tapestries, 
miniatures, jewelry, pottery, books, 
bronzes, enamels, jades, snuff boxes, 
Sheffield plate, curios of many periods, 
and examples of the ancient Chinese, 
Egyptian, Roman, and Greek arts also 
may be seen. 

Public admission on the opening day 
will be from 5 p. m. to 7:30 p. m., and 
daily thereafter from 11 a, m. to 7:30 
p. m. Price of admission is 5 shillings, 
and season tickets are £1. - 

The chairman of the fair is J. Bernard 
Perret, who can be reached at the Fair 
Press Office, Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London, W. 1., England. 





Technical Equipment To Be 
Stressed at 1954 Saar Fair 


The Saar Fair of 1954, which will be 
held May 8-23 in Saarbrucken, France, 
will feature exhibits of a _ technical 
character. . 

These will be shown in 14 different 
groups: Coal, iron and steel, equipment 
for mines and steel mills; machine tools, 
machines for metalworking, machines 
for woodworking, engines, spare parts, 
apparatuses, tools, measuring instru- 
ments, surface refining, welding ma- 
chines and equipment; electrotechnics, 
medical electric equipment, lighting, 
radios and accessories; precision equip- 
ment, bicycles and motorcycles, auto- 
mobile accessories, optics; building ma- 
chines and materials; household uten- 
sils; agricultural machines and equip- 
ment; office equipment, books; textiles, 


shoes, leather goods; glass, china, 
earthenware, works of art; chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, rubber 


articles, plastics; furniture and uphol- 
stering, musical instruments; installa- 
tions. for the food industry, weights 
and scales; and foodstuffs. 

Further information is available from 
the Fair Office of the City of Saar- 
brucken and its delegation in Paris, 48, 
rue de la Bienfaisance, or the Fair 
Management, Saarbrucken, Messege- 
lande. 





round out the presentation of German 
culture. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the German-American Trade Pro- 
motion Office, Suite 6900, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, N. Y. 
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Spain Host to Food and 
Agriculture Congress 


The Tenth International Congress of 
Agricultural and Food Industries will be 
held in Madrid, Spain, from May 30 to 
June 6. ‘ 

Steps are being taken in Spain to 
facilitate the entrance, stay, and ac- 
commodations of the businessmen, tech- 
nicians, experts, and researchers who 
may be interested in attending the 
congress. 

Before, during, and after the con- 
gress, trips and visits will be organized 
to the various Spanish regions: San- 
tander, the Basque country, Rioja, Ara- 
gon, Extremadura, Andalucia, Cataluna, 
Levante, and Galicia, as well as short 
tourist trips in the vicinity of Madrid. 
Various festivals and receptions will 
take place during the congress. _ 

The congress will include discussions 
on topics 6f interest for agricultural 
and food industries as well as special- 
ized discussions on selected industries 
such as sugar, fermentation, distillation, 
cereals, milk, preserves, condiments and 
flavorings, feed, animal ‘and vegetable 
fats, wood, cellulose, tobacco, essential 
oils, furs and skins, vegetable extracts, 
auxiliary industries, cold storage, etc. 

The subscription fee will be 500 pe- 


seta (about US$12.50) for individual - 


conventioneers and 2,500 peseta (about 
US$62.50) for associations and groups 
represented by three delegates. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tainec by writing to Congreso Inter- 
nacional de Industrias Agricolas y Ali- 
menticias, Zurbano 3, Madrid, Spain. 





First: American-Swiss Trade 
Fair Postponed to 1955 


The First American-Swiss Trade Fair, 
scheduled for June 12-20, 1954, has been 
postponed until the spring or summer of 
1955, because the larger firms needed 
more time to coordinate plans with their 
U. S. counterparts. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the management’s (Interchange 
Business Association) representative in 
Washington, D. C., Dr. W. K. Gabler, a 
business consultant at 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. 





investment in 


INDIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


70 cents 


From U. S$. Department cf Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Economy in... 
(Continued from Page 4) 

more than half those for entire 1952. 
They totaled 1,018.9 million rupees com- 
pared with 2,021 million rupees in 
1952. This drastic decline was due pri- 
marily to the Government's policy of 
severely restricting private account im- 
ports, which commenced in November 
1952, and which applied with increasing 
force in the import policies during 1953. 


Balance of Payments Favorable 


Pakistan’s balance of international 
payments for the first 3 quarters of 1953 
showed a surplus of 77.3 million rupees, 
and it appeared likely that a favorable 
balance for the fourth quarter would be 
registered. The 9-month surplus com- 
pares with a deficit of 7944 million 
rupees for the corresponding period of 
1952 and 864.8 million rupees for all of 
1952. Gold, dollar, and sterling reserves 
held and controlled by the State Bank 
of Pakistan rose from 606.1 million 
rupees on December 31, 1952, to 669.4 
million rupees on September 30, 1953, 
and are expected to show a further in- 
crease of 30 million to 40 million rupees 
for the fourth quarter. 

Pakistan’s total foreign - exchange 
earnings were significantly lower in 1953 
than in 1952, as a result of lower export 
prices for jute and cotton. Earnings 
showed a declining tendency during the 
first 3 quarters because of seasonal fac- 
tors, but were expected to show an in- 
crease in the fourth quarter in accord- 
ance with the normal seasonal pattern. 
Total earnings for the first 3 quarters 
of the year amounted to 1,173.1 million 
rupees, or a reduction of about 20 per- 
cent compared with the like period in 
1952. 

The pattern of Pakistan’s total inter- 
national transactions for the first 3 
quarters of the year showed little 
change. A deficit of 78.9 million rupees 
was recorded with the dollar area, as 
compared with a deficit of 99.3 million 
rupees for the first 3 quarters of 1952. 
The dollar deficit was, to a great extent, 
the result of payments to Canada for 
wheat imports during the latter part 
of 1952. Pakistan recorded a surplus 
with the United States in the first 
quarter of 1953, but deficits for each 
of the two succeeding quarters left a 
net deficit for the 9-month period of 
10.2 million rupees. 

The overall rate of economic develop- 
ment in 1953 continued to be limited by 
the paucity of savings, restricted for- 
eign-exchange earnings, and a scarcity 
of technical and managerial skills. De- 
spite these difficulties and obstacles, the 
fourth quarter showed a marked accel- 
eration in progress toward fulfillment of 
the Government’s industrial goals. In 
October, the Karnafuli Paper Mill, lo- 
cated at Chandraghona in East Paki- 
stan, began operating. This mill, spon- 
sored by the Pakistan Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation (PIDC), is expected 
to make Pakistan Jargely self-sufficient 
in most grades of paper when full 
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production of 30,000 tons annually is 
reached. 


In November, the Harnai and Bannu 
Woolen Mills, also sponsored by the 
PIDC, began production. These mills, 
located in Baluchistan and the North 
West Frontier Province, respectively, 
are expected to meet a large part of 
the country’s requirements for certain 
types of woolen textiles. Also in Novem- 
ber, a sizable biscuit and bread factory 
entered production at Dacca, East Paki- 
stan. 


The participation of U. S, interests in 
Pakistan was increased in November 
with the opening of the country’s first 
Coca-Cola plant at Karachi. Bottling 
capacity is reportedly running behind 
the demand. ; 

A new steel mill with an annual billet 
capacity of 45,000 tons was expected to 
start production in December. This 
would add 56 percent to Pakistan’s 
present billet capacity and make possi- 
ble important foreign exchange savings. 


External Assistance Continued 


Coritinued foreign assistance for Paki- 
stan’s development program was indi- 
cated by negotiations conducted during 
the fourth quarter. In December, a sup- 
plementary aid agreement was signed 
between Pakistan and the United States 
providing up to $22 million in U. S. 
assistance. In addition, negotiations with 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for additional 
loans resulted in a tentative working 
commitment by IBRD to finance 55 per- 
cent of the cost of a pipeline from Sui 
to Karachi to permit exploitation of 
recently discovered natural gas. 

Intensive surveying for additional gas 
or oil is now in progress in the Sui 
area, The acceleration of the plans of 
the PIDC for the extraction of iron ore 
and the development of the steel indus- 
try with the aid of German interests,, 
were other important developments. 

Production of petroleum, chromite, 
coal, and a few other nonmetallic min- 
erals appeared to be higher in 1953 than 


in 1952, based on early returns, 

Perhaps the most important event 
during the fourth quarter was the 
agreement between India and Paki 
for the resumption of through passenger 
rail traffic between Lahore and Amritsar 
for the first time since partition. The 
agreement supplemented an earlier ac. 
cord on freight traffic between these 
same two points. 


Late in 1953, Orient Airways, Paki. 
stan’s only private “scheduled airline, 
was merged with the new Government. 
owned Pakistan International Airlines, 
The new line’s fleet of three Super. 
Constellations is expected to begin do- 
mestic service between Karachi and 
Dacca in April 1954, and international 
service shortly thereafter. 





U. S. Engineering . . . 
(Continued from Page 17) 


The existence, therefore, of a well- 
developed local engineering and con- 
struction industry need not mean less 
business for foreign firms. Although 
the proportion of contracts in these 
countries going to outside firms will be 
smaller than in the underdeveloped 
nations with relatively few local tech- 
nical resources, the actual volume of 
business awarded to foreigners may 
nevertheless continue to rise. 

Financing will be one of the more 
important factors determining the &se- 
lection of foreign firms—American or 
European—by the tecknical-service im- 
porting countries. To the extent that 
the contracts are wholly or partly f- 
nanced by the United States, including 
loans by the Export-Import Bank or 
grants under U. S. Government eco- 
nomic and technical assistance pro- 
grams, U. S. firms will be at am 
advantage in securing contracts abroad, 
Likewise, if the external source of de- 
velopment capital represents American 
direct investment interests, American 
engineers may often get the jobs, 
though in many cases the work will be 
shared with local firms. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Ethiopian Port and 
Rail Strikes End 


Strikes of port workers at Assab, 
Ethiopia, and rail workers on the 
Franco-Ethiopian railroad ended on 
February 2. The port workers, who 
formerly were paid on a _ piecework 
pasis, settled their demands for a wage 
increase by accepting a straight daily 
wage. 

Normal operations on the railroad 
were resumed as a result of a Govern- 
ment order that workers return to their 
jobs. The Government had declared the 
strike illegal since workers’ demands 
were found to be similar to those pre- 
viously investigated and denied by an 
official commission early in 1953. 

The strikes, coming at the height of 
the export season, caused a large ac- 
cumulation of merchandise, especially 
coffee, at the port of Assab. It was 
expected, however, that the backlog 
would be moved by mid-February.— 
Emb., Addis Ababa. 





lran Places Taxes on Public 
Travel and Accommodations 


Transportation and lodging taxes 
have been established in Iran for all 
forms of public travel and accommoda- 
tions, the Iranian Ministry of Interior 
has announced. 

The taxes were fixed by a decree 
promulgated January 20 and effective 
10 days later. Prior approval by the 
Council of Ministers is not required. 

The tax for each passenger traveling 
by plane is as follows: For travel in- 
side the country, 50 rials; for travel to 
America, 1,500 rials; to adjacent coun- 
tries, 500 rials; and to other countries, 
1,000 rials. 

Children less’ than 7 years of age are 
exempted from payment of taxes; chil- 
dren between 7 and 12 are charged 50 
percent of the above taxes, and chil- 
dren above 12 are subject to payment 
of full tax. 





Malayan Airstrip Building 
Program Nears Completion 


_ Engineers have started work on three 
additional airstrips in the Federation 


of Malaya, at Gua Nusang, Kelantan;: 


Chukai, Pahang; and Briah, Perak, the 
Federation’s Civil Aviation Department 
has announced. 

The new airstrips are to be 1,800 
feet long. When they are completed, 
Some time before the middle of 1954, 
there will be 61 airstrips in the country 
capable of handling Beaver and other 
small-type aircraft operated by civic 
authorities and by the Security Forces. 
This will practically complete the Fed- 


fration’s present airfield construction 
program. 
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New Rail Tunnel Proposed in Japan 


Efforts to determine the feasibility of 
constructing a railroad tunnel between 
the islands of Honshu and Hokkaido 
under Tsugaru Strait were initiated in 
Hokkaido at Yoshioka village on Janu- 
ary 6, when borings were begun to as- 
certain the existence of underground 
water and rock foundation. 


Test borings to a depth of 230 meters, 
the maximum distance below sea level 
to which the proposed tunnel is ex- 
pected to descend, are scheduled to be 
completed by the end of March. 


Railway traffic between Honshu and 
Hokkaido, averaging 4,649 passengers 
and 973 freight cars daily, is presently 
transported over the 68 miles between 
Aomori and Hakodate by ferry steam- 
ers. The trip across Tsugaru Strait 
takes approximately 4% hours, and the 
National Railway has long contemplated 
construction of an undersea tunnel to 
reduce this travel time. 


The proposed tunnel between San- 
maya on Honshu and Fukushima on 
Hokkaido would be approximately 38 
kilometers in length, with the undersea 
portion running 21 kilometers. The 
complete investigation prior to con- 
struction of the tunnel is expected to 
take 4 or 5 years and the actual con- 
struction between 20 and 30 years. En- 
gineers planning the project base this 
estimate on the fact that it took 4 


North Atlantic Air Travel 
Increases, French Find 


The number of travelers by air over 
the North Atlantic in the first 6 
months of 1953 was 21 percent higher 
than in the comparable period of 1952, 
according to the Institut Francais du 
Transport Aerien. 


An estimated 360,000 tourists arrived 
in France by air in 1952, the institute 
reports. Of these 260,000 arrived at the 
Aeroport of Paris (Orly and Le Bour- 
get). 

Arrivals from North America, by all 
means of transportation, totaled 360,000 
but no breakdown is available to show 
the means of travel. Travelers by air 
in Europe from America totaled 200,- 
704 against an estimated capacity of 
309,400. About 80 percent of Ameri- 
can tourists are reported to include 
France in their itinerary. 








Iraq Awards Contracts for 
New Highway and Bridge 


The Development Board of Iraq in 
Baghdad reportedly has awarded the 
following contracts: 

@ Construction of the Kirkuk-Sul- 
aimaniya Road, awarded to the lowest 
bidder, the Contracting and Trading 
Co., Ltd., of Lebanon, for the price of 


years to complete the 6.3-kilometer 
tunnel between Honshu and Kyushu. 
Approximate’ cost of construction is 
estimated at 50 billion yen. Costs for 
preliminary investigations during the 
past year have totaled 13 million yen. 


Portugal Authorizes 


Railway Bond Issue 


The Portuguese Railway Company has 
been authorized to issue 4%-percent 
bonds to the amount of 510,000 contos 
(US$17,850,000), carrying the guaranty 
of the Government. The authorization 
_ granted by decree law of February 





Bonds to the amount of 200,000 con- 
tos may be issued in 1954 and the re- 
mainder will be approved in 1955-58. 


The bonds are expected to be taken 
largely by the social welfare funds and 
the National Development Fund, but 
some may be offered also to banks and 
the public. Funds obtained will be used 
for rail improvements, including replace- 
ment of 40-kilogram track with 50-kilo- 
gram track and purchase of rolling 
stock. At least 300,000 contos will be 
used for electrification of the Lisbon- 
Entroncamento and Lisbon-Sintra lines. 

Groups in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden already have sent repre- 
sentatives to Portugal to study the elec- 
trification project with a view to pre- 
senting bids. American companies are 
represented, through their European 
subsidiaries, in some of these groups, 


$25 Million To Be Spent 
On Belgian Roads in "54 


About 1,250 million francs (US$25 
million) is expected to be spent on road 
construction and improvement in Bel- 
gium i1 1954. . 

This sum, which approximates the 
amount spent in 1953, will permit ex- 
tension of the eastern end of the Brus- 
sels-Ostend superhighway to Alost early 
this year, as well as further work on 
the western end so that the superhigh- 
way may be opened to Ostend in the 
spring of 1955. 

Other activities will include princi- 
pally maintenance and improvement of 
existing routes and preparatory work 
for the Antwerp-Liege superhighway. 








2,488,781 Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi dinar= 
US$2.80 par value). 

@ Construction of the Hindiya high- 
way bridge over the Euphrates River at 
Hindiya, awarded to the lowest bidder, 
Dorman Long, a British firm, for the 
price of 351,299 Iraqi dinars. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





U. §. Firm Granted Oil 
Concession in Egypt 


An American oil company, the Con- 
orada Petroleum Co., has been granted 
a 30-year petroleum concession cover- 
ing all of the Western Egyptian Desert 
north of 28° latitude, an area of ap- 
proximately 185,000 square kilometers. 
The concession became effective Febru- 
ary 3, 1954. 

The terms of the contract provide 
that the company deposit $1 million 
with the National Bank of Egypt as a 
guaranty for the first year’s work, the 
Egyptian press states.. The company 
will felease at least 25 percent of the 
concession area, which is divided into 
456 exploration and prospecting blocks, 
at the end of each of the 3d and 6th 
years, but it may retain up to 50 per- 
cent of the area till the end of the 12th 
year. 


The company will not pay rental on 
blocks retained during the first 12 
years, but it must spend, over and 
above expenditures for exploitation in 
proved areas, a minimum of $8 million 
during the first 6 years from the date 
of the contract. The exploration pros- 
pecting expenditures will increase to 
$50,000 per block during the 7th to the 
10th years inclusive, and to $60,000 per 
‘ block in the llth year. From the 13th 
year the company will pay, over and 
above previous financial commitments, 
annual rentals of $25,000 per block 
retained for exploratiqn prospecting. 


Royalty To Be Paid 


The royalty to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment on oil produced from the con- 
cession area, will be at the rate of 
15 percent for the first 10 years, and 
25 percent thereafter. 

Egypt will have the right to purchase 
20 percent of the petroleum or petrole- 
um products from the concession area 
at reduced prices. The petroleum prod- 
uced must first be used to satisfy the 
requirements of existing refineries in 
Egypt, and then the company may ex- 
port any surplus. 

The company is obligated to employ 
Egyptians in all its operations to the 
fullest extent.—Emb., Cairo. 





Iranian Soap Factories 
Produce Various Items 


Production in two affiliated Iranian 
soap plants during the Iranian year 
1331 (March 21, 1952-March 20, 1953) 
was as follows: At an oil-extracting 
factory in Varamin, 14,815 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.205 pounds) of various 
types of soap; and at its glycerin plant 
in Tehran, 3,738,320 pieces of different 
types of laundry soap, 19,562 pieces of 
toilet soap, 40,016 kilograms of textile 
soap, and 22,074 kilograms of giycerin. 
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Agreement Signed for 
Egyptian Steel Plant 


Construction of an iron and steel in- 
dustry in Egypt, to be set up at.Helwan 
on the Nile River near Cairo is pro- 


vided for in an agreement signed by the 
Egyptian Government on February 11 
with the West German company of 
Demag A. G. International tenders cov- 
ering this project were announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, December 
15, 1952, page 13. 

Under ‘the agreement the German 
company is authorized to exploit Egyp- 
tian iron ore and to import the neces- 
sary equipment for extracting and 
transporting the ore. The German firm 
will construct two blast furnaces for 
producing steel which will permit the 
manufacture of various products used 
in the Egyptian market. 


It is estimated that the proposed 
plant will produce 120,000 tons of pig 
iron after 3 years and 240,000 tons by 
the fourth year. With a steel transfor- 
mation of 200,000 tons, a possible sav- 
ing of as much as E£10 million (E£1= 
US$2.87) which would otherwise be 
spent on imports, may be effected. The 
iron ore would be extracted from de- 
posits at Aswan, which would require 
new transportation facilities between 
Aswan and Helwan. 


Ownership 51 Percent Egyptian 


The cost of the project is estimated 
to be about E£15 million, partly sub- 
scribed by the Egyptian Government, 
the Bank Misr, and the German firm, 
Demag, with the remainder of the 
shares to be offered for public subscrip- 
tion. Of the total shares, at least 51 
percent must be held by Egyptians. 


The Government’s share will consist 
of capital equipment in the form of an 
iron and steel factory purchased some 
time ago from Germany and stored at 
Helwan. Demag will contribute to the 
capital project to the extent of sup- 
plying equipment valued at 20 percent 
of the capital, up to a maximum of 
E£2 million, besides actively participat- 
ing in the production work.—Emb., 
Cairo. 





Spanish Ceiling Prices on 
Basic Steel Items Raised 


Spanish ceiling prices for basic steel 
products have been increased about 25 
percent by a decree of the Ministry 
of Industry, published in the Official 
State Bulletin of January 30. This in- 
crease is the first ordered in these prices 
since April 28, 1950. 

The decree states that the new prices 
take into consideration the recently in- 
creased coal rates, as well as wage in- 
creases in the steel and iron mining 
industries.—Emb., Madrid. 





Pakistan Purchases 
Japanese Cloth 


The Government of Pakistan re. 
portedly has reached an agree. 
ment with the Japanese Cotton 
Spinning Association for the pur- 
chase of 70 million yards of Japa- 
nese cloth valued at 30 million 
rupees (US$9 million). The en- 
tire quantity covered by the agree- 
ment was to have been shipped by 
the end of February. 

Cloth is being imported under 
the recent Government decision to 
buy about 40 million rupees 
(US$12 million) worth of cloth 
from abroad, on its own account, 
to ease the supply situation. Ne- 
gotiations are reportedly under 
way for the purchase of further 
quantities of Japanese cloth. 











Hide, Skin Production in 
Greece Higher in 1953 


Greek 1953 hide and skin production, 
which was slightly higher than in 1952, 
totaled 69,667 cattlehides, 47,370 calf- 
skins, 8,170 kipskins, 25,126 buffalo 
hides, 3,684,982 lambskins, 1,221,380 
sheepskins, 666,540 goatskins, and 2- 
074,273 kidskins, according to estimates 
of the Greek Ministry of Agriculture, 

Leather production in 1953, according 
to the Panhellenic Association of Tan- 
ners, was as follows: Sole leathers, 
7,900 metric tons; calf, 6,430,000 square 
feet; kid, 1,220,000 square feet; glove 
leather, 1.1 million square feet; and lin- 
ing leather, 4.5 million square feet. 


Company Set Up To Erect 
Glass Plant Near Caracas 


A new company has been organized 
in Venezuela to establish a factory for 
the manufacture of table glassware, 
tumblers, window glass, and bottles. 

The plant is expected to be built in 
the vicinity of Caracas. Capitalized at 
the equivalent of US$3.6 million, the 
enterprise is to be financed with local 
capital and some European participa- 
tion, the latter interests supplying 
much of the machinery and equipment. 

The company plans to begin opera- 
tions in 1955, producing about 130 
metric tons during the first year— 
Emb., Caracas. 








World corn production in 1953-54 now 
is estimated at 5,715 million bushels, 
according to information available to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. This 
estimate is 85 million bushels larger 
than the first forecast and second only 
to the record corn harvest of about 6 
billion bushels in 1948-49, 
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Cuban Car Sales, Imports 
Show Decline in 1953 


Motor vehicles in operation in Cuba 
as of January 1, 1954, with figures as of 
January 1, 1953, shown in parentheses, 
totaled 81,368 (77,017) passenger cars, 
91,941 (21,247) taxicabs, 4,307 (4,538) 
puses, 37,413 (37,610) trucks, 10,312 
(10,024) motorcycles 28 (25) ambu- 
jJances, 463 (413) school buses, and 
389 (393) hearses. 

The relatively small increases in some 
types. and decreases in other types of 


yehicles indicate declining sales and 
imports. 

Imports in 1953 included 10,305 
passenger cars, 153 buses, and 1,717 


trucks, as compared with 16,975 pas- 
senger cars, 440 buses, and 6,954 trucks 
in 1952. 

Sales of passenger cars and trucks 
in 1953 dropped 31 percent and 41 per- 
cent, respectively, from the previous 
year. High inventories of passenger cars 





Tron and steel production in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in 1953 failed 
to equal that of 1952. Production of iron 
dropped by 9.5 percent from 12.9 mil- 
lion metric tons in 1952 to 11.6 million 
tons in 1953, and steel production 
dropped by 2.4 percent, from 15.8 mil- 
lion tons in 1952 to 15.4 million tons 
in 1953. 


and especially of trucks held by dis- 
tributors and dealers at the beginning 
of 1953 were the principal factor in 
the import decline. At the close of 
1953, distributor and dealer inventories 
of passenger cars were reported as 
being down to normal levels; truck 
inventories, although down an esti- 
mated 30 percent from 1952, were 
still considered too high. 





Taiwan Produces Less Soap 


The production goals for soap in Tai- 
wan (Formosa) during 1953 were 2,128 
metric tons by Government factories 
and 15,000 tons by private companies, 
against reported total installed capac- 
ity of 30,000 tons. 


Actual production figures of laundry 
soap in metric tons in 1952 and 10 
months of 1953, with annual rate for 
1953 shown in parentheses, were as 
follows: 1952—1,834 by Government, 
15,330 by private factories, or a: total of 
17,164; 1953—1,666 (1,999) by Govern- 
ment, 11,809 (14,171) by private com- 
panies, or a total of 13,475 (16,170). 

Actual production of toilet soap in 
metric tons in 1952 and 10 months of 
1953, with annual rate for 1953 in 
parentheses, was as follows: 1952—10 
by Government plants, 835 by private 
firms, total 845; 1953—6 (7.2) by Gov- 
ernment, 742 (890) by private firms, 
total 748 (898). 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


French and Italians 
Join in Moviemaking 


The Franco-Italian Motion Picture 
Coproduction Agreement, covering the 
period October 1, 1953, to September 30, 
1954, though similar to the preceding 
one in many respects, more clearly es- 
tablishes the standard of artistic excel- 
lence which must be attained before a 
film is entitled to the benefits of the 
agreement, 

Probably the most important benefit 
accruing to films produced under the. 
agreement is that they assume a sort 
of “dual nationality” whereby they 
enjoy all the privileges which France 
and Italy grant to their own exclusively. 
national productions. ’ 

The new agreement explicitly requires 
that the two countries must have par- 
ticipated equally in the production of 
a film before it can qualify as a copro- 
duction. This equality may be ob- 
tained in either of two ways: The film 
may be coproduced with equal partici- 
pation by both countries with respect 
to financing, personnel, and shooting 
locations, or it may be produced as one 
of a pair of films, in which case, gen- 
erally speaking, the two -films taken 
together must represent equal partici- 
pation in these same respects. 

The earlier agreement, negotiated in 
1949, was considered very successful. 
During its 4-year period of operation, 
some 80 coproductions were released, 
36 during the last year of the agree- 
ment. Moreover, many French authori- 
ties and industry members believe that 
the field of coproductions, particularly 
in Italy, is only in its infancy, and that 
its expansion will bring about an eco- 
nomic revival in the French motion 


‘ picture industry. 





More Italian Films Exported 


Exports of Italian films in the first 
10 months of 1953, totaling 1,452 films, 
were more than 3% times larger than 
in the comparable period of 1952 when 
386 films were exported, according to 
the Italian motion picture trade paper 
Cinemundus. 

Exports in 1953 went to 81 countries; 
Portugal took the greatest number of 
films, 75, followed by Egypt with 67, 
Switzerland 55, Venezuela 51, Uruguay 
45, France 43, Western Germany 339, 
Turkey 36, Canada 34, Belgi 32, Co- 
lombia 31, Brazil 30, Greece, Spain, and 
the United States 28 each, the Nether- 
lands 26, Norway, Finland, and Austria 
20 each, the United Kingdom 17, Swe- 
den 15, Denmark 13, Cyprus 11, Luxem- 
bourg 7, and all other countries 628, 
These statistics probably include sev- 
eral prints of the same film to each 
country. 

The trade paper states that revenues 
from 1953 exports of Italian films are 
estimated at 4 billion lire (about 
US$6.4 million), an increase of 70 per- 
cent over 1952, 
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New Dye Bans Protested 
By Indian Association 


A memorandum of complaint regard- 
ing the new ban on imports into India 
of some dyestuffs and restriction of 
imports of others to 2 percent of the 
face value of the licenses issued has 
been submitted to the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry by the Bombay 
Kariana, Color, and Chemical Mer- 
chants Association. 

The new restrictions were imposed by 
Notifications 158 and 160-ITC (PN) 
153 of December 18 and 30, 1953. 

While approving the principle of pro- 
tection, the association feels that these 
restrictions, will impose a serious strain 
on industry in particular and on the 
country in general. It points out that 
the domestic industry cannot supply, 
either in quantity or quality, Indian 
requirements for dyestuffs, and the 
hosiery, carpet, and dyed textile in- 
dustries will suffer the loss of both 
doinestic and foreign markets. 

The association believes these restric- 
tions will lead to lessened exports of 
dyed cloth, cause unemployment, and 
have an adverse effect on the hand- 
loom and cottage industries. . 

The Indian Government has been 
asked to convene a meeting of all in- 
terested parties for a discussion before 
the ban on imports is implemented. 


Ali Dye Salts Banned 


The new restrictions ban imports of 
all dye salts. A number of dye salts 
are not manufactured in India, and 
those produced locally are said to be 
unstable for long-time storage. 


About 50 percent of the requirements 
for Rapidogens may be produced by 
the one manufacturer, but there would 
“vemain a deScit of at least 107,000 
pounds, accorg \g to the association. 

Import of ~ll direct dyes, other than 
yellow and orange, is forbidden under 
the new regulations, even though such 
shades as blue, brown, red, green, black, 
garnet, and violet are not manufactured 
in quantity. Import of many acid reds 
also is banned. 

Imports of sulfur black are restricted 
to 2 percent of the face value of indi- 
vidual licenses. The country’s annual 


needs are estimated at 3 million pounds, 
and the one manufacturer.can produce 
only 1 million pounds a year. The as- 
sociation points out that not only will 
supplies be short 2 million pounds, but 
the strength of domestically produced 
material is only 70 percent that of the 
imported product.—Cons., Bombay, 





New Paper Products Plant 
Operates in Panama City 


Panama City now has a small plant 
which is converting unprocessed paper 
into ytoilet paper, paper towels, and 
paper napkins. The enterprise was or- 
ganized in September 1953 and is capi- 
talized at $50,000. 

Monthly output of toilet paper is 
reported at 1,600 cases of 100 rolls of 
650 and 1,000 sheets each. The plant 
processes about 30 short tons of toilet 
paper a month and approximately 3 
tons each of paper towels and paper 
napkins. 

Panamanian import duties on such 
converted products were increased, ef- 
fective December 7, 1953, to protect 
the new industry. Imports of paper for 
processing in Panama are dutiable at 
a low rate.—Emb. Panama. 

The duty increases were announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, November 
16, 1953, page 11. 


French Styrene Plant To Be 
Equipped by American Firm 


An American company has announced 
that it has received an order to provide 
machines and technical services. for a 
new styrene factory in France, accord 
ing to the foreign press. The facilities, 
which will be the first of their kind in 
France, are to be constructed in Maz- 
ingarbe for a French coal mining and 
chemical group. 

The plant will be built by a French 
chemical company and the machines 
will be assembled by a Belgian com- 
pany. The project will require 2. years 
to complete and the plant will have a 
production capacity of 14,000 tons a 
year. 





Spain Increases Portland 
Cement Ceiling Price 


The factory ceiling price on portland 
cement in Spain was fixed at 363 pesetas 
per metric ton by a decree of the Minis- 
try of Industry, published in the Official 
State Bulletin of January 30 and effec- 
tive the same day. 

The new price is approximately 103 
percent higher than the previous price 
of 329 pesetas per metric ton, estab 
lished August 2, 1953. 

Recently increased prices for coal and 
higher wages decreed for the cemelt 
industry are stated to be the reasons 
for the increase in price.—Emb., Madrid. 
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